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\ In .1993, sixteen bodies were found 
^'entombed within the Malestrazza 
’ Building, a mysterious apartment 
complex built by one of the world’s mos^ 
renowned yet eccentric architects, The 
killer was neve/ caught. Fifteen'*years 
later, newly graduated structural engineer 
‘ Sam Waiczak (Mischa Barton of . 

^e O.G.) arrives to prepare the 
site for demolition. But the massive . 
corwrete crypt is nofentirely 
^mpty: Its. halls are lined with 
.^'Secrets. The rooms are filled 
^I'vvlth.'fear. And behind the 
s wallSrthe ultimate horror 
. lay waiting . . . until now. 
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THECULT OF SUFFERING 

ITie French New Wave of Horror continues to shower 
us in gore with one of the cruelest modern genre 
movies - Pascal Laugier’s religious-themed torture 
porn vehicle Martyrs. In interviews with die director 
and its star, MorjanaAlaoui, Rue Morgue examines 
the controversial film, 
by KiER'LA JANissE and jason lapeyre 

DIVINITY IN DARKNESS: 

THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN HORROR 

Proving that ffiere’s something for everyone in the 
genre, Christian horror is thriving, delivering fears 
to the faittiful and - surprisingly - nightmares to 
non-believers, as well, 
by LEA LAWRYNOWICZ and SEAN PLUMMER 


Photographer Joshua Hoffine captures 
moments of paralyzing childhood fear with his ^ 
unusual series of fairy tale-inspired horror 
images. 

byJOVANKAVUCKOVIC 

MASTER OF HORROR. 
REMASTERED 

Richard Matheson is celebrated in a new tribute 
anthology featuring horror’s top scribes, as well 
as two volumes of rare, previously uncollected 
works. 

by JOSEPH O’BRIEN and paul corupe ^ 


TERMS OF ENDANGERMENT/ 

Welcome to Pontypool, Ontario, a town in / 
the grip of a word-borne virus, where 
simply talking affectionately can turn 
you into a bloodthirsty maniac. • 
by DAVE ALEXANDER 
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W hat if you could experience death while still alive? This is the most rudimentary function of the 
horror story - to place us in the skin of the victim, thereby participating in their deaths as sur- 
rogates, over and over again, it’s almost as if in doing so we are practicing for our own, exor- 
cising our fear of dying horribly with each onscreen murder. While Poe’s The Premature Burial 
is perhaps the most famous example of that idea, Pascal Laugier’s Martyrs (our cover story) takes that no- 
tion one step further - into the realm of the divine. 

For a lot of people, Martyrs is murder to watch. You may have heard of it by now; it’s that extremely vio- 
lent French "existential torture pom" film that’s been doing the festival circuit. On the surface, it’s your basic 
ultra-violent death dance, choreographed to tickle your gag reflex - and It’s utterly abusive to the viewer in 
its approach - a distinguishing feature of the torture pom sugenre. In its most difficult sequence (one that 
tends to divide viewers) we are forced to watch a young woman alternately be force-fed and get ttie shit 
kicked out of her for something like twenty minutes straight. Few horror fans are hip to a vibe that vicious, 
so it’s been engendering a wealth of controversy and a growing chorus of haters. 

Paradoxically, I think torture pom films actually devalue the notion of death. To me, those back-to-back 
scenes of extreme violence amount to little more than cheap thrills. As “realistic" as filmmakers attempt to 
depict it death is so camivalized in those movies that the audience is firmly reminded, via each elaborate, 
makeup FX-heavy torture sequence, that they will most certainly be going home at the end of the movie. The 
nauseating awareness that I am, in all probability, galloping towards oblivion is furthest from my mind. 

Martyrs attempts to remedy this fatal flaw. As director Pascal Laugier tells us in this issue, though he was 
hugely inspired by Hostel, a straight remake of it would have been an exercise in pointlessness. Rather, he 
says that Martyrs, in all of its atrocity, was designed to be a thinking person’s horror movie. Instead of toy- 
ing with the notion of death like many genre films do, Laugier’s film attempts to fully immerse itself in it. It 
aims to put us in the place of the victim, who is being tortured to the brink of death. 

As its title suggests, Martyrs is about transcendence. In its pursuit to elevate itself above American torture 
pom, the film harnesses the religious concept of martyrdom. In religious spheres (in this case, Christianity), 
mar^rdom was the value once attributed to the suffering and death of someone who was called to bear wit- 
ness to his or her religious beliefs. It was once thought that extreme torture of these (usually lower class) in- 
dividuals could induce a spiritual state in which the witness, on the verge of death, could h'anscend the 
physical body and therefore be one step closer to God. In Martyrs, however, the victim’s religious beliefs has 
no bearing on the level of agony she endures. It’s her captors who believe her suffering will reveal to them 
a glimpse of divinity and therefore prove the existence of an afterlife. Whether Martyrs accomplishes its 
higher purpose is up for debate. 

Speaking of horror, religion and the possibility of ttie afterlife, you might have noticed our secondary cover 
story explores a newer movement that has emerged; Christian horror. This subgenre is an oxymoron in and 
of itself: sex-free, violence-free biblical terror with a spiritual message(?!). Who knew? 

That said, Christian fundamentalism is deeply rooted in fear, so it’s no surprise Christians have their own 
horror stories to tell. These morality tales, disguised as “horror" films (such as The Exorcism of Emily Rose), 
serve to reaffirm the fear of God in believers through a popular medium. And before you hardcore homor fans 
dismiss It as something “you’d never watch," let me say that If you saw the remake of The Day The Earth 
Stood Still, you were watching a Christian genre movie (albeit a terrible one starring Keanu Reeves - the orig- 
inal, of course, is much cooler). 

On a broader scale, the simple fact that torture pom and Christian horror have both penetrated and co- 
exist in the mainstream is a testament to the vastness of horror as an art form. The two subgenres seem- 
ingly stand in direct opposition to one another, but both are fundamentally concerned with the same subject: 
our collective fear of death, undeniable and imminent. I guess ttie difference is, Christians appear to be more 
comfortable with their mortality because they believe they will be going to a better place. 

As for what lies in wart for us on the other side of this mortal coil - be it judgement or a great void - no 
one knows for certain, but, truth be told... boti kind of scare me. 
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RUE MORGUE 1187 would not have been possible without 
■ the valuable assistance of Mary-Beth Hollyer, P^ca) 
Laugier, A1 McMullan and Billy the Cicada Monster. 
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I CAN UNDERSTAND your enthusiasm for the 
Canadian film My Bloody Valentine, but for a lot of 
us the best thing about it is the ’90s shoegazer pi- 
oneers who named themselves after the then lit- 
tle-seen movie. 1 highly recommend the band. Can't 
say the same for the film. By the way, what are but- 
ter tarts? 

CHRIS MCKEEVER ~ ADDRESS WITHHELD 

Butter tarts are tasty little pastries - kind of like 
mini pecan pies, without the pecans. - Ed 

I'M WRITING to let you know how much I loved 
RMffSS. The covers of your magazine keep getting 
better and better. Great work Ghoulish Gary. Man, it 
is great to see Coffin Joe on the front along with 
the awesome coverage of his work inside. Very 
pleased about that. To all involved with that proj- 
ect, beautiful work. 

RICK SNYDER - COPENHAGEN, NEW YORK 

HOW CAN I put into words the way I feel about 
your magazine? Here’s a try: 1 FUCKING LOVE IT!!! 

I have never come across a magazine that covers 
this genre so thoroughly and in depth. Thank you, 
thank you, thank you for the story on Coffin Joe. I 
have been a fan of this Brazilian madman since I 
saw At Midnight I’ll Take Your Soul as a child on 
SBS Television here in Australia all those years ago. 

I must make a special mention of The Gore-met, 
who is partly the reason why I adore your maga- 
zine so much. His approaches to gore cinema are 
thoughtful and bring out elements in a film that 
would otherwise remain ignored by softer writers. 
Hail the gore! Rue Morgue helps to legitimize my 
nightmares and pay tribute to the films that helped 
shape me. Long live Rue Morgue'. 

DOMENICO - SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

I HAVE BEEN watching horror films and reading 
horror literature since i was five years old, and now 
I just turned 50. In my honest opinion, yours is the 
best publication I have read in the past 45 years. I 
don't always agree with what you print, but you 
cover every aspect of everything I love, and I do be- 
lieve that you are the voice for the future of horror. 
I especially enjoyed the article in your December 
issue titled “Paperback Shudders; The History of 
Horror Novelizations” by James Burrell and Monica 
S. Kuebler. However, it did make me want to kick 
myself in the ass. During the 1980s t owned a copy 
of just about every paperback the article men- 
tioned, only to lose them over the last twenty years. 
Oh well, now I can try to find them in used book- 


stores while I’m out looking through the low-bud- 
get bins at the video stores. 

RALPH SHEPPARD 

- CAPE COD, MASSACHUSEHS 

t WAS HAPPY to see Let the Right One In se- 
lected as your Best Feature Film of 2008, and I ap- 
preciate the coverage of the film back in RM#84. 1 
am, however, glad that I had seen the film prior to 
encountering your discussion of the novel on which 
it is based. I must ask that you please be a bit more 
careful when dealing with films that have yet to re- 
ceive a wider release, particularly those as subtle 
and nuanced as Let the Right One In. Some key plot 
elements are casually mentioned in your feature on 
the novel, items that are only gradually realized as 
the story plays out in both the novel and the film, in 
particular, certain facts of Eli’s physiology are 
bluntly stated, potentially ruining what is a startling 
(and rather controversial) revelation in the film. 
Please be mindful that Rue Morgue is often the first 
place that many of us hear about films like this, and 
that disclosing such information could tarnish our 
experience. 

ADAM BARRACLOUGH 

- HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 

I’M A LIFELONG horror fan. I’m also a practicing 
Christian. That puts me In a category that repre- 
sents about 0.2 percent of your readership. As a 
horror fan, I get flak from fellow believers for filling 
my head with “that garbage.” When I open the 
pages of Rue Morgue, the atmosphere is, for the 
most part, critical of anything to do with faith. Re- 
ligion is just one of those things that brings out 
strong pro or con opinions in people. Still, it both- 
ers me that horror porn or gay horror lit warrants 
coverage in Rue Morgue but work from Christian 
genre authors such as Ted Dekker or Frank Peretti 
gets none. Were it not for our Christian roots, the 
world of supernatural horror would be a much 
duller place. Black metal wouldn’t have any shock 
value and Pastor Morgan Wilkes [the satanic- 
themed performance artist who regularly appears 
at Rue Morgue events] would need an even sadder 
schtick. Ah, well. I continue to be a “faithful" reader 
for the time being. For those of you dealing with 
Deitiphobia, I hope those few remaining nativity 
scenes haunt your dreams. Perhaps God is in the 
gory details? 

STEVE STRATA - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

IS THERE any way that you can replace/elimi- 
nate John W. Bowen? I know that he’s been there 


for a while, so I’m sure that he must be a decent 
guy, but his column and reviews aren’t funny 
(which really wouldn’t be bad if he apparently did- 
n’t think they were). He’s jarringly (and unneces- 
sarily) political and his tastes are a bit odd - in a 
bad way. (Zombie comedy is a genre he wants 
dead? So, I guess he hated Shaun of the Dead, 
too?) Instead of Bowen, could we hear more from 
Dave Alexander, Sean Plummer or Aaron Von Lup- 
ton? Any would be an improvement. Again, I’m sure 
that Bowen’s a good guy, but in my opinion, he’s 
the festering, rancid sore on the smooth, sexy, 
black leather-clad body of Rue Morgue. May the 
blessings of darkness be upon your house! 

JOSH AUSTIN - NEWNAN, GEORGIA 

BOB WILKINS, a San Francisco horror host who 
touched many a Bay Area horror fan, passed away 
on January 7, 2009. Even though Bob was not what 
one might call a “true” horror fan, he did his show 
with undeniable uniqueness along with the utmost 
respect for the genre and its fans. He touched those 
of us that grew up here during the 1970s and in- 
spired us to “Watch horror films. . .keep America 
strong!” He is remembered as a true horror icon. I 
know we, his fans, would love to see mention of his 
passing in the pages of RM. Rest in peace, Bob. 

NOAH CHANDLER - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

1 JUST ATTENDED a funeral for an old friend who 
had hoped to make it as a writer. He was only 40 
and died suddenly of meningitis. He wrote and pub- 
lished one book called Walkers under the name 
Jack Craft. His real name was Paul Singh and he 
was from Hamilton. The book was about zombies 
taking over the world and judging from the reviews 
it sounded like a good read. I just thought this was 
interesting and that Rue Morgue might want to 
mention this in an upcoming issue. He can’t ask for 
a last request but 1 can ask on his behalf. 

DANIEL CLELAND - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

Correction: The FanTasia Film Festival will be tak- 
ing place July 1 6 - August 3, 2009. 
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CANADIAN VAMPIRE COMEDY SCORES A-UST ROCK STAR CAST 




If you’re going to make a rock ’n’ roll vam- 
pire movie, you could do worse than landing 
Alice Cooper, Iggy Pop, Henry Rollins, Moby 
and Dimitri Coats of Burning Brides for your 
cast. All of the above and more will appear in 
Suck, the upcoming horror-comedy by Rob 
Stefaniuk. The Canadian actor turned 
writer/director scored laughs and box office 
success with his low-budget sci-fi flick Phil 
the Alien in 2004. His follow-up, originally in- 
tended as another relatively indie affair, se- 
cured a $3-mil!ion budget thanks in pan to the 
high-profile musician/actors who signed on. 

“My producers got them,” says Stefaniuk, 
on location in Toronto, after shooting a scene 
where his character gets advice from Ivan, a 
rock star turned record producer played by 
Pop. “For me, Iggy Pop is on the top of every 
list. Getting him is like a dream come true. 1 
liked the idea of taking these rock stars and 
making them act: putting Henry Rollins in a 
mullet, taking Moby and putting him in a 
hardcore band. It's fun for them and I hope it’s 
fun for the audience.” 

Suck tells the story of The Winners, a ficti- 
tious rock band that will do anything to make 
it big: even deal with the undead. The Faustian 
tale also co-stars Jessica Parc (as bassist- 
tumed-vampire Jennifer), comedian Dave 
Foley (as a music biz weasel), Alice’s daugh- 
ter Calico Cooper (as a waitress) and Malcolm 
McDowell (as vampire hunter Eddie Van Hel- 
sig). Stefaniuk says he wants to combine hor- 
ror and comedy in the tradition of American 
Werewolf in London and Fright Night, and that 
vampires were always his monster of choice. 

“It was a no-brainer. I wanted to make a 
rock ’n’ roll movie and 1 make comedies, so 
to me combining vampires and rock ’n’ roll 
and calling it Suck and trying to make it not 
suck seemed like the thing to do,” he says. 


Suck: Vamp Jennifer (Jessica Pare) takes a big gulp. 

“American Werewolf vras my favourite movie 
as a kid and zombies are fun but vampires are 
still the coolest.” 

Stefaniuk’s bloodsuckers are the glamourous 
type and he says he’s kept most of the mythol- 
ogy cinema-goers have come to expect, with 
one major difference: his vamps do daylight. 

“They’re addicts,” he explains. “It was im- 
portant to show that in the daytime they’re 
jonesing for some blood. So they don’t burst 
into flames in sunlight. Their overriding char- 
acteristic, though, is that, like every other ad- 
dict, they’re liars. They lie about where they 
are going, what they’re doing. They have one 
thing on their minds and it tends to destroy 
everyone around them. In this case, literally.” 

Suck is executive produced by Gabriella 
Martinclli {Naked Lunch, Clive Barker’s 


Nightbreed) and co-produced by Victoria Hirst 
{American Psycho). It wrapped its twenty-day 
film shoot in various nightclubs, back alleys 
and faux castles throughout Toronto this past 
December and is scheduled for release by 
Capri Films {Tideland) sometime in 2009. 
While Stefaniuk admits it’s not a particularly 
gory film, he still hopes Suck will draw the 
horror crowd. 

“It’s not extreme. But 1 hope the hardcore 
horror people like it. I think it’s scary because 
it’s all rooted in reality. As crazy as the situa- 
tion may seem, I am trying to play it all 
straight in these incredibly bizarre circum- 
stances. Because it’s only funny if it’s scary, 
if it’s realistic.” 

LIISA UDOUCEUR 
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ADAM GREEN KICKS OFF A SLEW OF NEW FILM PROJECTS WITH 


about to endure one of the most physically 
uncomfortable and emotionally demanding 
films they may ever do. I mean, they’re re- 
ally gonna be stuck in a freezing chair, dan- 
gling 50 feet above the snow overnight!” 

Although at press time Green isn’t able to 
reveal who’s starring in the film due to legal 
reasons, he docs point out that Frozen will 
be the first production made by former Li- 
onsgate executive Peter Block’s new com- 
pany, A Bigger Boat. 

“Peter brought you Saw. The Descent. 
Hostel and Open Water. This guy is the king 
of horror, and for Frozen to be his first film 
out of the gate, it’s some exciting shit.” 

Of course, horror fans have also been de- 
manding a sequel to Hatchet, and Green 
promises that production will commence 
“before the end of the year.” even if details 
are scarce at the moment. 

“No one wants to rush and make a shitty 
sequel in the spare time around my other 
projects,” he says. “I owe the fans and sup- 
porters of the first film a lot. If 1 am the one 
to make Hatchet 2. I am making it for the 
fans of the first one and no one else.” 

JOHN W. BOWEN 


Upon hearing that two grown men fainted 
during the Sundance Film Festival screening 
of Grace, the hoiTor film he recently produced 
for director Paul Solct, Adam Green {Hatchet. 
Spiral) refuses to believe the hype. 

“I have heard shit like this before.” he tells 
Rue Morgue, “and it usually just makes me 
laugh - it seems like such an act of marketing 
desperation.” Imagine, then, his shock upon 
learning that this was no publicity .stunt. While 
Green was onstage with Solet during the 
movie’s Q&A at Sundance, a representative 
confirmed that two men passed out while tiy- 
ing to leave the theatre. 

The film, which was also written by Solet 
and is cuiTently on the festival circuit, features 
a young mother, Madeline, determined to de- 
liver her baby after an accident during her 
eighth month of pregnancy. The stillborn child 
is carried to term and miraculously returns to 
life, although with a particularly gruesome ap- 
petite. 

"Grace isn’t a shock-value film - this isn't 
Inside or Martvrs” asserts Green. “Both men 
just couldn’t handle the imagery and subject 
matter. It was the thought of a dead baby com- 
ing back to life to suckle on her mother’s 
breast. This movie is no walk in the park if you 
have a weak stomach, but it ain’t no 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre either.” 

Solet says, "Grace is a film that 
operates not just viscerally but 
emotionally, and intellectually, and. 
if I’ve done my job. maybe even 
spiritually." 

Regardless, it's a sign that Green, 
who made a name for himself 
amongst genre fans with 2006’s 
Hatchet - a slasher comedy he 
wrote and directed - continues to 
turn heads {and stomachs) by work- 
ing on original content. Grace. 
which is being produced through 
Green’s company ArieScope Pic- 
tures, is, like Hatchet, an original story. 

"The genre has been in an originality funk 
ever since remakes and torture flieks [became] 
box office smashes.” he says. “Here's some- 
thing different for the rest of us.” 

Solet elaborates, “We’re not going for cheap 
scares or manipulations or lazy storytelling. 


Grace: Madeline (Jordan Ladd) cradles her stillborn child. 


and we’re not taking any shortcuts. Grace is 
a film that takes the genre conventions of 
neglecting and even alienating women and 
blows it away.” 

Grace is only one of 
many projects currently 
on the go for Green. In 
addition to recently 
completing a few short 
films (including one ex- 
clusively for Xbox 360 
Live), Green is develop- 
ing an animated Aqua- 
man script for DC. a 
kids’ show pilot for 
Nickelodeon with Jack 
Black’s company Elec- 
tric Dynamite and 
readying his romantic 
comedy God Only 
Knows for production. Plus, his current di- 
rectorial effort. thehorror/thriilerFrocen, is 
now in production and preparing to film at a 
ski resort in Ogden, Utah. 

The shoot, which will involve three char- 
acters stuck on a ski lift, promises to be a 
taxing experience, says Green. “[The cast is] 
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ONTARIO GALLERY HOSTS DEATH AND MOURNING EXHIRIT 




The Canadian Clay and Glass Gallery of 
Waterloo, Ontario recently departed from its 
usual exhibits of contemporary stained glass, 
porcelain and pottery to take a turn for the 
morbid. Annie E. Brown: In Memory is a 
death-themed exhibition that explores the 
meaning of mourning and loss, and how, it’s 
expressed through photography, clothing and 
more. 

“This exhibition is meant as a way to re-ex- 
amine our understanding of loss and mourn- 
ing and will hopefully inspire 
people to think about things 
they can do themselves to me- 
morialize and honour those 
whom they have lost,” explains 
gallery curator Virginia Eich- 
hom. “1 firmly believe that in 
learning how a society or cul- 
ture deals with death and dying, 
we ultimately learn how a soci- 
ety or culture deals with life and 
living. These are stories that 
need many voices to bring them 
to life and that is the role that 
the artists play.” 

The exhibit, which opened 
February 1, explores how Euro- 
pean and North American 
mourning customs and rituals 
have varied throughout the 
years. Emphasis is on the Victorian era, where 
death was a much more visible part of life, 
and death customs were strictly adhered to 
depending on one’s financial situarion and po- 
sition in society. 

“Personalized jewelry, portraitures, hair 
wreaths and accoutrements were often created 
by family members themselves," explains 
Eichhom, giving a preview of some of the 
items on display. “These ritual objects em- 
body the very act of grieving and are both ex- 
pressive and intimate in nature. Fiulher, they 
gave the mourners a chance to create some- 
thing as a final act of love for the person who 
had passed away.” 

As medical technology advanced and social 
attitudes changed in the 20th century, mortal- 
ity rates were lowered and long-held mourn- 
ing practices lost tlieir prevalence in modem 
society. Traditions, notably post-mortem pho- 
tography and the inclusion of various accou- 
trements in the death ritual, were abandoned. 


In Memory, which is named after a woman 
whose tombstone and photographs were dis- 
covered by Eichhom on a vacation in Northern 
Ontario, features a cross-section of vintage Vic- 
torian mourning items including examples of 
mourning jewelry, memorial cards, hair work, 
and mourning clothing. 

“One of the pieces that we’ll be exhibiting 
that 1 am very excited about is a small porcelain 
mourning doll,” says Eichhom. “These are very 
rare and hard to come by. They are tiny, less 
than 2" high: she is wearing a 
black lace dress and bonnet, a 
small pearl necklace, perfect little 
lace trimmed pantaloons and her 
legs, arms and head are all porce- 
lain. They would usually be worn 
tied to a belt or carried in a pocket 
and most often were given to par- 
ents who had lost a child.” 

Also featured in the exhibit are 
full-sized mock-ups of a Victorian 
seance, as well as a photogra- 
pher's studio with a number of 
vintage post-mortem photographs. 

“1 anticipate that some people 
will not be comfortable with the 
post-mortem images.” says Eich- 
hom, “but I'm hoping that by con- 
textualizing and explaining them 
that people will recognize them 
for the tokens of love and remembrance that 
they were intended as.” 

In addition to the period pieces, there are also 
a number of contemporary items on display, 
which Eichhom has included in an effort to es- 
tablish a discourse on how our past and present 
practices of mourning interconnect. 

“People - these days - by and large are very 
uncomfortable talking about death," she says. 
“No one wants to deal with their own mortality 
so they try to avoid it. I've had a number of peo- 
ple who kept referring to it as ‘the death show.’ 
and in fact. I believe it’s the opposite, it’s about 
life.” 

TTie Canadian Clay and Glass Gallery is lo- 
cated at 25 Caroline Street North in Waterloo, 
Ontario. Annie E. Brown: In Memory runs until 
April 12, 2009. Admission is $5 for adults, S3 
for children and seniors. Free on Sundays. For 
more information go to: 
canadianclayandglass.ca. 
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-'A CHILLING FINALACT THAT WILL HAUNTYOU LONG 
AFTER THE CREDITS HAVE ROLLED" 

^ -HORROR-MOVIES.CA 

^ "GENUINELY CREEPY AND ORIGINAL" 

* -JACK KETCHUM 
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PEST EOREOTTEI^ 

HOME MOVIE chronicles the Poe family's descent into darkness 
through a compilation of the family’s home-made video footage. 
Starring ADRIAN PASDAR and CADY MCCLAIN 

BONUS FEATURES: 

Home Movie Trailer 

Featurette: The Making Of Home Movie 

(w/Closed Captioning) 
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A SLASHER FILM 
WITH A MESSAGE... 


INCLUDES EHEE DIGITAL COPY 

KILLER 

MOVIE 


FE/IR REALITY 


Limited Edition 
Foil 0-Card* 


A reality television shoot that goes terrifyingly awry when 
its crew becomes stranded in a remote Northern town. A 
killer is on the loose, stalking cast and crew one by one. 




ST/^RING i 

LEIGHTON MEESTER 

("Gossip Girl," “Entourage") 

KALEY CUOCO 

('The Big Bang Theory," ”8 Simple Rules") 

NESTOR CARBONELL 

("Lost," The Dark Knight) 

J.C.CHASEZ 

(N'Sync) 


KILLER SPECIAL FEATURES 

• FREE digital copy of the feature!* 

• 'Making of' Killer Movie 

* Photo Gallery 

I •Theatrical Trailer 

* 5.1 Dolby Digital Surround Sound 

• Spanish Subtitles & English closed 
captioning 

* Available on Killer Movie (with Digital Copy) veraion on I) 


AVAILABLE ON DVD FEBRUARY 3, 2009! 


AVAILABLE AT: 


WWW.PEACEAFtCH.COIVl WWW.SEEKIULEHIV10VIE.COM 
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THE MIDMtGHT MEAT TRAIN 
BUSINESS SUIT BUTCHER 


RAW MEAT 

INBRED CUMMUTER-CANNIBAL 


28 WEEKS LATER 
UNDERGROUND RAIL RAGE 
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MAD MUTANT FLESH-MUNCHER 
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END OF THE LINE 
WORSHIPPERS GONE WILD 


X In January, a Papua New Guinea young woman was bound and set aflame on top 
of a pile of tires because residents of her village believed she was a witch. 

X Ringu's Sadako was named for Sadako Sasaki, a toddler who lived in Hiroshima 
when the atomic bomb dropped and died of leukemia twelve years later. 

.5 A Pennsylvania teenager who was toying around with a powerful firework in his 
home this past January panicked when he could not extinguish its lit fuse. He then 
tried to "muffle" the subsequent blast with his body, losing a hand and leg in the 
process. 

X In 1 964, Larry McLean, a Satanist from Oklahoma, was arrested for planning to dig 
up the corpse of Peter Lorre in an attempt to bring the actor back to life. 


X A few days following a public statement by American monster truck promoter 
George Eisenhart concerning his company's near-flawless safety record, he was acci- 
dentally crushed by a truck during a live event. 

X For a time, both Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein and Abbott and Costello 
Meet Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hydemre banned by Finland's film censors. 

X Agateophobia is defined as “the fear of insanity.” 

X Author/screenwriter Charles Beaumont wrote under a pseudonym, his real name 
was Charles Leroy Nutt. 


X Most humans would die after approximately ten days without sleep. 

X King Kong’s roar was created by merging a lion and tiger’s roar, then playing the 
recording backwards:^, 

X Dr. Richard Batista, a Long Island surgeon currently in the middle of a difficult di- 
vorce, has demanded that his ex-lwife either return the kidney he donated to her or 
pay him $1 .5 million in compensatK^ 

X The symbol of Eibon, from The BeycMd, was inspired by a small design that An- 
tonella Fulci has tattooed on her wrist. 

fit w^ once believed that a headache ccatd be cured if the sufferer wore a severed 
buzzard’s head around his/her neck. *• 


Compiled by MONICA S. KUEBLER 
iat or morbid fact? Send it through to: infD@rue-morgue.com 
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ANATOMY PRINIS 

$4g.gg-$79.9g 

Having trouble telling your calcaneus 
from your ulna? These beautiful prints 
of antique anatomy charts will spiff up 
any infernal laboratory and may help 
keep your more unholy monstrosities to 
a minimum. Bone up on bones at 
transmissionateliercom. 


REMOTE CONTROL ZOMBIE 

$24.95 

Er gineer the zombie apocalypse with- 
out getting off the couch with this eight- 
inch tall, groaning remote-control 
zombie. The remote is brain-shaped, so 
you won’t accidentally sic your shuffler 
on someone while trying to open the 
garage door. Your chance of survival is 
remote at mcphee.com. 


GARUCMINl^ 

$2.49 

When the vampire revival makes you 
want to curl up and hide in your coffin, a 
nice tin of Garlic Mints will have blood- 
suckers cringing and hissing with your 
every exhalation. Should keep away 
those pesky Twilight^zns as well! Fight 
death breath at accoutrements.com. 


RAZOR BLADE BRACELfT 

£14.99 GBP 

“Every breath is a choice. Every minute 
is a choice. To be or not to be,” writes 
Chuck Palahniuk in Survivor. Suicidal 
beauties can wear the gleaming blade of 
this black ribbon bracelet against the front 
or back of the wrist... depending on how 
the day’s going. Feel steel on skin at 
gothicstyle.co.uk. 








All prices USD unless otherwise indicated. 
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DEADLIER THAN DRACULA... WILDER THAN THE WEREWOLF. 
MORE FRIGHTENING THAN FRANKENSTEIN! 


A town in ISfncIMMPWansylvania is being terrorized by an evil 
witch. When a child is attacked, the villagers capture the fiend and 
sentence her to death, but not before she casts a curse on them and 
'I their descendants. 200 years later, the witch is back from the dead 
to wreak havoc on the town once again! 


/ Beautiful women are turning up dead in the Los Angeles area. 

Nurses, college students, stewardesses... what's the common 
thread? All were centerfold models for a popular men's magazine, 
prey to a bloodthirsty psychotic with a straight razor! 


• New transfer from 16mm original camera negative 
• Uncut and uncensored 
• New featurette with producer Arthur Marks and actors 
Andrew Prine, Francine York and Jennifer Ashley 


[&.. SOME ARE FOR KILLING! 


Available on DVD April 28th 


AVAILABLE AT LOCAL RETAILERS OR AT WWW.DARKSKYF1LMS.COM 
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The french Neu; wane of Horror continues to shoiver us in <rore with one of the 
cruelest modern tj^enre inmues — reliwious-therned torture porn 

uehicle . nue Mor'tue enornines the controuersiol film. 
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t HESE DAYS, IT SEEMS NO COUNTRY DOES 
ULTRA-VIOLENT CINEMA QUITE LIKE FRANCE. 

Much has been made of this French ‘‘New Wave" of horror, 
specifically its graphic manifestation in films such as Inside (2007, 
fl/W#7S), Fro/7f/er/'sj(2007. m#7% High Tension {2003, RM^T) and 
In My Skin (2002, RM#37). What is interesting about regional horror 
is how it interprets the trends set by other countries, then infuses 
them with a distinct ethnicity, creating its own cinema. This new 
French movement in particular is actually characterized by its ob- 
session with American horror films. Inside and Frontier(s) are, re- 
spectively, Halloween and The Texas Chainsaw Massacre filtered 
back to us via the French, who’ve placed those storylines in the con- 
text of their own cultural turbulence (in this case, the 2005 Paris riots 
andjiational civil unrest). Now, the French have given us Martyrs, 
' perhaps the nastiest film to ever come out of the country. 

When Pascal Laugier’s audience-polarizing film premiered at the 
Cannes Film Festival last year, comparisons were drawn to every- 
thing from the aforementioned Inside to giants of cinematic trauma 
such as Straw Dogs (1 971), The Exorcist{^ 973) and Salo: 120 Days 
of Sodom (1 975). The film's reputation was bolstered further by its 
inclusion in the Toronto International Film Festival (where it caused 
at least one person to vomit) and its closing night slot at Austin’s 



Fantastic Fest. But as more and more audiences witnessed the film, questions began 
to arise as to its place in a posl-Woste/context. An extremely violent film imbued with 
craggy realism and lofty metaphysical ideas, was /WarOrre just American “torture 
porn" repackaged as French art house, or something more weighty? 

Martyrs is undeniably an ambitious film. It is the tale of two abused orphans who 
grow up haunted: Lucie (Mylene Jampanoi), a young woman determined to murder 
the strangers who tortured her as a child, dogged by the mutated metaphorical spec- 
tre of her own rage, and Anna (played by Morjana Alaoui, see p.20), who is Lucie’s 
protector and enabler. When the two arrive at the home of their suspected former 
captors, the film explodes In a nauseating wave of violence that gets worse once one 
of them is captured and agonizingly beaten, force-fed and tortured to extremes. 

Just when you’re wondering when it’s going to end, the final act of the film takes 
a sharp turn in another direction, featuring a contrast between graphic physical tor- 
ture and "Spiritual cultism” that has divided audiences. In the 1 9th century, there was 
a popular belief that being close to individuals on the verge of death brought one 
closer to God, and people would congregate around the sick and dying, hoping to ex- 
perience a vicarious flicker of divinity - this would later be called “The Cult of Inva- 
lidism,” and it’s only one component of Martyrs' weird Victorian viewpoint. The film 
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also posits women as more suitable martyrs than men, a notion prominent not only 
in Victorian and Edwardian literature but (most infamously) in Japanese cinema as 
well; the woman sacrifices and endures, ultimately transcending humiliation and 
debasement to emerge as a noble and revered creature. While some viewed this as 
intellectualized torture porn, others saw it as a weak justification for showcasing vi- 
olence against women. 

Whether audiences love it or hate it, buy into its metaphysical leanings or flat out 
accuse it of being “existential torture porn,” Martyrs (out on DVD April 28 from We- 
instein) stays under your skin - as raging debates on the internet will attest. A con- 
sistent facet of horror cinema - even at its worst, when it fails to live up to its 
emotional or intellectual pretensions - is that it inspires critical discussion in a way 
that films of most other genres do not. It is likely that some of this is born out of de- 
fensiveness for the genre, that keen viewers posit themselves as something other 
than sadists by over-intellectualizing what they are watching. Regardless, contro- 
versy sells, so it’s not surprisingly Laugier has already been approached about an 
American remake. 

Rue Morgue speaks with director Pascal Laugier (who is currently writing the 
We/Zra/ser remake) about the themes that fuel his film, the function of graphic vio- 
lence in cinema, his thoughts on the torture porn movement and the place of Mar- 
tyrs in the larger context of global horror. 


MARTYRS HAS ENGENDERED A LOT OF CONTROVERSY AND A LOT OF 
HATERS. YOU'VE SAID IN THE PAST THAT YOU “HATE" IT YOURSELF. 
PLEASE EXPLAIN. 

Well, Martyrs is not a very likeable movie. You can’t love your own 
depression or you’re just an absolute narcissistic motherfucker. 
Sometimes 1 wonder how I was able to spend two entire years of 
my life supporting such a sad and twisted story. I’m kind of satis- 
fied with the result because I have the feeling that it is very faithful 
to my initial vision. I put everything I had into it and was never 
tempted, not for a single second, to censor myself. So it's like I have 
done my job honestly. But I have a very conflicted relationship with 
my films. I can’t be proud of what I do. Pride is a very stupid feel- 
ing when dealing with art. But it doesn’t prevent me from being 
very moved when people come to see me and tell me they were 
very touched by Martyrs. The otiier ones, the haters, 1 can under- 
stand them too, even if some of them said a lot of nonsense bull- 
shit about the film. 

HOW DO YOU RESPOND TO YOUR FILM BEING LABELLED "EXISTENTIAL 
TORTURE PORN?" 

Well, as you just said, it's a label. It doesn't mean a lot. I have no 
problem with the “torture porn” designation. It comes from the hor- 

lirai’ 



ror genre press and I’m a regular reader of it. I’m 
very aware that Martyrs would never have had ex- 
isted wittiout the Saw and the Hostel franchises. 
We just couldn’t have found the money without this 
new wave of brutal horror films based upon phys- 
ical assaults, upon body pain. Besides, I’m a big 
admirer of Hostel. I think it’s very cleverly written 
and the direction is beautiful. It’s a great exploita- 
tion flick like the ones made in the ’70s. I just adore 
this idea of impure and deviant cinema. But Eli 
Roth did it so well that I was not going to do the 
French version of it two years later. It would have 
been meaningless. I honestly think that my film is 
just different. The nature of its violence and its gore 
is something else. 

YOU'RE REFERRING TO THE MARTYRDOM CONCEPT. 
WHEREOID THATSTEMFROM? 

I was feeling like shit when I first started to write 
the film. I hated the world I was living in, feeling 
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like everything from society was so brutal, so 
unfair, so driven by the power of the winners. I 
mean, watching television made me feel like- 
Nada in John Carpenter’s They Live. What we 
were being told by the mass media sounded like 
pure lies, pure cynicism. I realty wanted to use 
my own personal state as a way to express 
things I would never have dared to show to an 
audience if I had been in a quieter moment of 
my life. To recover and feel innocence again, 
probably. Something like that. That’s why Mar- 
tyrs is such a shameless film for me. It’s even 
hard to show it to an audience. I know it must 
sound terribly cliche, but that’s the truth. Mar- 
tyrs is the honest reflection of the guy I was. 

I certainly didn’t do it to build a careerl Be- 
sides, as I was born and raised in the 
south of France, having a lot of Itai- 
^ ian blood in my veins coming from 
both of my parents, 1 am a very 
Mediterranean guy. I’m not very 
moderate. If I’m in pain, 1 want the 
entire planet to fuckin’ know 


about it. In an indirect, metaphorical way, of ; 

course. This raw energy made me do such an j 

extreme film. | 
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YOU'VE MENTIONED BEFORE THREE INFLUENCES | 

FORmRr(RS:ANDRZEJZULAWSKI’SPQSSESSm, 

DARIO ARGENTO'S TENEBRE AND H.P. LOVECRAFT. 

CAN YOU EXPLAIN HOW ALL THIS COMES TO- 
GETHER? 

Lovecraft once said that horror was a genre that 
was supposed to be against the world, against life, 
against civilization. I loved that line. It gave me 
enough strength to embark upon such a nihilistic 
project. I’m very moved by the idea of Howard 
Phillips Lovecraft. I mean the man - what a melan- 
cholic, suffering human being he was. He ignored 
irony and used horror as a very direct way to ex- 
press himself. To take out from his guts the prim- 
itive emotions that were torturing him - like all the 
artists I cherish the most. Zulawski is one of them 
too. The fever, I would even say ttie hysteria of Pos- 
session drove me to find the tone I wanted for my 
film. Argento is also one of my heroes. Again, he 
always used horror as a mature and sophisticated 
genre. His work is so important for me that the 
least I could do was to dedicate Martyrs to him. 

Italian genre cinema was a definitive shock when 
I first discovered it around [age] fifteen. 

YOUR PREVIOUS FILM, SAINT ANGE, ALSO DEALS 
WITH ORPHANED CHILDREN, VISIONS AND NEURO- 
SIS. HOW DID THAT FILM CONTRIBUTE TO THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OFmBTiBS? 

Saint Ange was my first feature film and repre- 
sented a kind of dream I had as a teenager: doing 
a French Victorian film. I’m very interested in the 
whole aesthetic and themes of the 1 9th century. I 
love Victorian literature. Henry James, The Bronte 
sisters, the way they used the neurosis of their 
main characters to create atmospheric and 
strange stories, t wanted my first film to be faith- 
ful to that kind of imagery. Writing and shooting it 


was a great experience but the release of it was a 
nightmare. People simply didn’t get it. The audi- 
ence clearly rejected it feeling it was too slow and 
old fashioned. Now I understand. The film is prob- 
ably too cold, too self-referential. I was hiding a tot 
behind the archetypes of the genre. I was paying 
too much attention to the visuals, trying to prove 
my skills instead of telling an involving story. Today, 

I like the style of Saint Ange but the film certainly 
represents too much of my nerdy side. At times I 
felt devastated by the negative reactions. It took 
me two years to even think about keeping on doing 
films. I did Martyrs very differently, trying to be as 
direct and as “naked” as I could. 

YOU’VE SAID IN THE PAST THAT YOU WERE INSPIRED 
BY EARLY FRENCH CINEMA, CAN YOU ELABORATE ON 
THAT? 

I come from the genre subculture, from a gen- 
eration who was blown away by the new wave 
of modern horror. I won’t be too original by say- 
ing that The Exorcist, Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre, Suspiria and other wonders were the real 
starting point of my obsessive movie addiction. 
But a few years ago I threw away my TV and 
started to watch the black and white classics I 
had largely missed as a teenager. Besides Hol- 
lywood, in the ’40s French cinema was simply 
the best cinema in the world. It’s impossible as 
a young French director not to be influenced by 
geniuses such as Julien Duvivier or Henri- 
Georges Clouzot. 

IN TERMS OF INFLUENCES, THE 19TH-CENTURY 
“CULT OF INVALIDISM” - WHERE THERE WAS A FAS- 
CINATION WITH DYING PEOPLE BECAUSE THEY WERE 
BELIEVED TO BE DIVINELY CLOSE TO GOD - SEEMS 
TO FIGURE HEA VILY. IS THIS TRUE? 

I must confess, I was told about this cult after I shot 
the film but didn’t know a damned thing about it 
before. The idea that agony or extreme pain makes 
you very close to the last frontier is very common 
to a lot of civilizations, even the ones without a god. 
Probably because since the dawn of humanity, 
men constantly looked for the reasons for pain. The 
meaning of it. Because suffering without gain is 
just an untolerable thought. 

THE ROLES IN MARTYRS ARE EXTREMELY DEMAND- 
ING. HOW HARD WAS IT TO CAST THE FEMALE 
LEADS? 

It wasn’t harder than for any other film. It was just 
a matter of meeting a lot of potential accesses and 
finding the perfect ones - excluding all the ones 
who didn’t even want to meet me after reading the 
screenplay, of course! Mytene Jampanoi did some 
great video tests and I knew she was motivated - 
and borderline enough to incarnate the crazy 
Lucie. The role was very demanding; we fought a 
lot, almost killed each other, but it brought to the 
dailies a very dark and twisted energy that I like a 
lot. Morjana never did any test; the minute I met 
her in a cafe in Paris I knew I had found my Anna. 
She was luminous, sweet but not mellow, I’d even 
say innocent. I thought she was great to play a kind 



Martyrdom Is Murder Soi^thing hideous torments Anna (Morjana Alaoui) and (opposite bottom) 
young Lucie (Jesse Pli'am) in the torture chamber. 


of modern saint because, basically, this is what the 
character is. 

WHY IS SO MUCH OF THE NEW WAVE OF FRENCH 
HORROR CHARACTERIZED BY EXTREME VIOLENCE 
AND GORE? 

The only thing I can say is that the actual world is 
so shitty that horror is the perfect genre to express 
the most honest and concrete things, things that 
say a lot about our real lives. This is contrary to 
what television programs constantly do. Doing a 
feel-good movie right now, considering the state 
of the world and the brutality of our system, would 
disgust me. I’d take it as a self-betrayal. More than 
ever, horror should embody the absolute escape 
from the lies of official society. The genre has a 
great opportunity to be really countercultural again 
after years of having been softened by the cynical 
postmodernism of our times. That’s my feeling, 
anyhow. To answer your question more precisely, 
you have to realize that directors are very free in 
France. As long as you’re on time and on budget, 
you can do more or less what you want. It allows 
the films to be more the expression of one man 
than a bunch of executives. I wouldn’t say this sys- 
tem is always a winner, but it’s a fact. Respecting 
the vision of the author still means a great deal 
in my country. 


eign countries than in our own land. If we’d de- 
pended on the French market only, we’d be dead 
and buried a long time ago. 

DID YOU KNOW THAT WHEN THE FILM SCREENED AT 
TIFF IT CAUSED AT LEAST ONE PERSON TO VOMIT? 
Yeah, I even saw the person running away from 
the theatre because I was waiting just outside dur- 
ing the screening. She was a young woman with 
her boyfriend; her face was so pale! 1 felt sorry for 
her and went to apologize. She wasn’t feeling good 
enough to even answer me. It was an amazing 
moment. Life is so strange sometimes. There were 
more or less the same kind of reactions in London 
and Sitges. In Sitges, during the first press screen- 
ing, a man collapsed. So they asked for some am- 
bulances to be parked outside during the following 
screenings. Can you believe it? It looked like a fake 
commercial trick, done the old William Castle way, 
but in fact it was true! It’s hard for me to explain 

COf. . 0- PACE 22... 




DID THE NORTH AMERICAN SUCCESS OF FRENCH * T 

HORROR FILMS SUCH AS INSIDE AND HIGH TEN- 
SION AFFECT YOUR ABILITY TO GfT MARTYRS 
MADE? 

Yes. I think so. Our films don't make a tot of 
money by being released in theatres. Mar- 
tyrsms shown on 64 screens oniy-for the 
entire country - which is not a lot, believe • 
me. So the international market represents 
a good way for the distributors to make 
profits, which is a good thing or no horror 
films would be produced any- 
more in France. It’s 
amazing how our lit- 
tle French genre 
films are much 
more well re- 
ceived in for- 
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I T'S A HELL OF A ROLE: ANNA, A DEVOUTLY COMPASSIONATE WOMAN, STAYS 
loyal to her friend Lucie even after Lucie turns into a hallucinat- 
ing, homicidal maniac, and then she’s punished for her compas- 
sion by being captured and tortured to extremes. It’s the kind of 
role that, were someone to truly sink themselves into it, might wind up 
doing actual emotional damage. In Pascal Laugier’s Martyrs, Morjana 
Alaoui not only sinks into the part, she dives in and touches bottom. 
She embodies empathy as Lucie’s friend and the authenticity of her re- 
actions as a torture victim are by turns shocking and heartbreaking. 

"I think Anna is a saint of modern times,” asserts Alaoui in French-ac- 
cented English. “She lives for the people she loves with no concessions. 
Her generosity and devotion are infinite. Anna’s genuine integrity makes 
her almost abstract, but here, she is real, totally human. She exists to 
help people without expecting anything in return. . . , Martyrs for me is, 
before all, a melancholic film that recounts a very powerful love story.” 

Anna’s devotion would have to be infinite to endure a relationship 
with Lucie {played by Mylene Jampanoi). in the film, the two women 
forge a bond based on the emotional scars they have in common. Lucie 
seems to be an orphan, while Anna was kidnapped and tortured for 
over a year when she was twelve. As an adult, Lucie is determined to 
find out the identity of her kidnappers and make them pay. Anna, still 
completely devoted to her, becomes her accomplice. She does what- 
ever Lucie needs her to do, her blind love making her a martyr right 
from the start. True love, of course, requires some degree of sacrifice, 
but Martyrs makes it clear very early on that it's looking for the ab- 
solute limits. 

“Mylene and I were expected to keep extremely intense emotions 
constantly throughout the whole shoot," says Alaoui of her co-star. 
“Not having a lot of experience as an actor, bringing out all these emo- 
tions, especially in front the whole crew was the toughest part for me. 
I was flipped out most of the time! All the physical aspects required re- 
ally helped me to embrace my character." 

Without giving away too much, it’s fair to say there haven’t been 
many characters in cinema that have been put through as much as 
Anna. Beatings, force-feeding, humiliation and psychological torment, 
are just the beginning. Like many of the heroines of the French new 
wave of horror. Alaoui has to convincingly be in a state of exhaustion. 


pain and terror for much of the film. Given the number of takes re- 


quired during a typical shoot, this would mean hours and hours of an 


actor working at peak emotion. 


♦ 



In fact, Anna is so isolated and so hopeless, 
and Alaoui’s performance is so genuine, you 
can’t help but wonder what punishments the di- 
rector put her through during shooting. It’s not 
an outrageous thought; horror directors have 
long tormented actors to get extreme perform- 
ances. Daniel Myrick and Eduardo Sanchez 
dropped their Blair Witch Project actors in a for- 
est with limited food and harassed them through 
the night to put their nerves on edge. Neil Mar- 
shall only revealed the creatures in The Descent 
to his cast for the first time while they were on 
camera, William Friedkin really went all out dur- 
ing The Exorcist, slapping actors and firing a 
gun in the air without warning to get authentic 
shocks out of them. But the only directorial trick 
used by Laugier was to rely on his star to do the 
right thing. 

"Pascal and i prepared a lot before the shoot- 
ing,” says Alaoui. “We had time to really agree 
on what Anna was going to go through. On set 
we were more focused on the action. Pascal 
gave me the chance to be somewhat independ- 
ent, he wasn’t on my back being all psycholog- 
ical. We didn’t live that director/actor 
relationship where the director uses his secret 
weapons on the actor to make them go where 
they want them to go. Our relationship was built 
on trust.” 

It’s even more of a leap of faith on Laugier’s 
part when you consider that Alaoui’s resume 
had only one feature on it before Martyrs, and 
that she hadn’t even considered being an actor 
until a couple of years ago. Born and raised in 
Morocco, she studied communications in the US 
and Europe but without ever feeling passionate 
about what she was learning. 


“I quickly discovered communications was 
not for me,” she recalls. “Having spent time in 
North America, I decided to go to Paris, where I 
studied journalism, again with no major convic- 
tions.” It was in Paris that she reconnected with 
her North African past and an unexpected door 
was opened. “As I was about to graduate, the 
director Lai'la Marrakchi, who I knew from Mo- 
rocco, contacted me with a script called 
Marock, claiming the main role was perfect for 
me. Very excited about the project, I immedi- 
ately started to work very hard to get the role. 
Preparing for this role and acting in this film was 
a very intense experience. I had finally figured 
out what I wanted to do with my life.” 

Marock is the story of a Jewish boy falling in 
love with a Muslim girl, set against the back- 
drop of contemporary Casablanca, Morroco’s 
capital. The coming-of-age tale brings to light 
the unspoken prejudices of Moroccan culture. 


In other words, the polar opposite of grindhouse 
torture horror. But at its heart, Marock is the 
story of an unlikely relationship driven to ex- 
tremes by a deep and committed love, a story 
not so far away from the one in Martyrs. It was 
enough of a similarity that Alaoui suddenly found 
herself having lunch with a young director who 
had a very violent script. 

“Pascal’s approach was quite strange, as he 
had chosen another actress to play Anna,” says 
Alaoui. “However, she had to abandon the proj- 
ect for personal reasons. As he was back in 
casting, a friend of his talked to him about 
Marock. He then sent me the script, we had 
lunch, talked about the role, and by the time 
lunch was over he decided I was Anna. It was 
all very fluid, he described what was required 
from me for the role, I told him I could do it and 
before 1 knew it I went into preparation.” 

Alaoui admits she was a newcomer to horror. 
“I wasn’t very familiar with this genre. Since 
Martyrs I’ve started to discover old horror films, 
which I really admire. As far as the New Wave of 
French horror, I’m a big fan of Alexandre Aja’s 
High Tension.” 

That unfamiliarity may have been a strength. 
Without feeling the pressure to live up to the 
legacy of scream queens, or the competitive- 
ness of trying to outdo the tortured heroines of 
other recent French horror movies, Alaoui set 
out to discover the emotional landscape of hor- 
ror on her own terms. 

“I was very proud of Pascal when I saw the 
film,” confides Alaoui. “I believe Martyrs is very 
courageous and sincere. It takes us almost im- 
mediately to a very particular universe that 
touched me enormously." 






why these things happened since my film is not 
the goriest flick ever made. A lot of violence stays 
offscreen. I think it has something to do with the 
whole atmosphere of it. The fact that the film is so 
depressing, so dark, so offensive. But in a way, 
I’m happy that Martyrs affects people so much, 
it's like doing a comedy that makes people laugh. 
It brings the same kind of satisfaction to the di- 
rector. 

PART OF THE FILM WAS SHOT IN QUEBEC; WE HEARD 
THAT SOME OF THE FRENCH-CANADIAN CREW MEM- 
BERS WERE OFFENDED WITH THE TYPE OF FILM YOU 
WERE MAKINS. IS THIS TRUE? 

Yes it is. As we were shooting the last act of the 
film, with Morjana in the basement, some peo- 
ple couldn’t stand to watch what the bad guy 
was doing to her. They felt shocked, personally 
offended because it looked so realistic. Morjana 
and Mike Chute (who plays the torturer) had re- 
hearsed for weeks before the shoot. The beating 
sequences were like dance choreography, every 
detail was set up, it was safe but very impres- 
sive. The crew hadn’t seen this preparation. So 
when we started shooting, some of them could- 
n’t stand it. After a while, anytime I asked for 
one more take, I felt like the most hated person 
on set! When you do such a film, it’s impossible 
to have an entire crew who loves the horror 
genre. Some technicians felt sick by what we 
were shooting, including the bathroom scene, 
which almost made the focus puller faint. Benoit 
Lestang, who was in charge of the special ef- 
fects, was happy. He knew it worked. 


IT’S MY UNDERSTANDING THAT BENOIT GOMMIUED 
SUICIDE AFTER MAKING THIS MOVIE. HE WAS 
RENOWNED FOR HIS EFFECTS ON OTHER HORROR 
FILMS. TELL US ABOUT HIS MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO MARTYRS. 

Mariyrs would simply not exist without his work. 
Benoit was more than a collaborator for me. He 
was my pal, my ally. He worked day and night to 
achieve all the effects on this one. He went very 
close to total exhaustion because he wanted his 
creations to look perfect. Benoit was so gifted. I 
was a fan of his work years before I had the 
chance to become his friend. Because in France 
he was more or less the only one who was mak- 
ing a living by working on genre films. He worked 
on Jean Rollin’s The Living Dead G/riwhen he was 
not even eighteen. He even chose to be on set in- 
stead of going to graduation exams, lying to Rollin 
about his age, lying to his parents. I knew his name 
by reading it on the credits but didn’t know any- 
thing about the guy. We finally met on the set of 
Brotherhood of the Wolf and became instant 


friends. He worked on Saint Ange too, I couldn’t 
even imagine hiring someone else to do the ef- 
fects. I honestly think that Martyrs is one of his 
best works. He saw the film before dying and liked 
it a lot. He even cried. That’s my only reward. His 
totally unexpected death devastated me. 

HOW DID YOU COME TO WORK ON THE HELLRAISER 
REMAKE? 

Martyrs had been bought by Dimension even 
before the film was completed. It created the 
connection, and I finally met Bob Weinstein in 
New York and he proposed that I write and direct 
the rte//ra/ser project. It was like a dream even 
if I’m very aware that other gifted people tried 
and didn’t succeed. It’s more or less the same 
on every project. I really wanted to live the ex- 
perience, to get my chance. I’m a huge fan of 
Clive Barker, I consider him a great director. I 
admire the three films he made and don’t un- 
derstand why it’s so difficult for him to raise 
money to direct another one. He’s a major artist 
of our times. Being able to handle a new version 
of We//ra/ser is a fantastic opportunity for the fan 
I am. It’s not that easy to write because I don’t 
want to do a pure remake, I don’t see the point. 
So I’ll try to bring new exciting stuff without be- 
traying the original world of the Cenobites. Frank 
and Julia will be back too, but I think it'll be sur- 
prising. The film will be epic, we’ll know much 
more about the secret world of Pinhead. I’m 
working hard on it - the American film industry 
is all new for me. I’m learning. At the same time. 
I’m so fuckin’ French. We’ll see, 
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Acclaimeil Italian horror maestro Lucio Fulci. rlirector of ZOMBIE anil THE BEYOND, 
stars in this bloorl-soaked epic as a director being driven insane by his own 
movies. Fulci is thrust into an ultra-violent nightmare of death and depravity 
where murder and madness consume his sanity in a vortex of violence. CAT IN 
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OR MOST GENRE m, THE IDEA OF CHRISTIAN HORROR IS AN OXYMORON - 
opposites that just don’t attract. After all, the two haven’t exactly 
proven to be the friendliest of bedfellows, in the past, horror films 
with overt religious themes or Imagery, such as Rosemary's Baby and The 
Omen, met with protest from religious groups, and even official renounce- 
ments from the Church. 

Of course, the Bible is full of supernatural happenings {notably the Resur- 
rection), demons, apocalypse, tortjre and even a giant monster (Goliath), Yet, 
horror as an entertainment indusfry has traditionally had a hostile relation- 
ship with Christian values. But 36 years after The Exorcistms met with out- 
rage, Christianity has found a cozy home within the genre. Christian horror, or 
“faith-based horror,” as it’s known, is an established, growing subgenre that 


includes films, books, online ’zines, chat forums and merchandise. 

So, what exactly is it? 

Joshua Ellis, editor of christian-fandom.org, explains it like this: “Christian 
horror is ‘safe’ horror, if a book or DVD is going to be sold in a Christian retail 
outlet, it will generally follow a set of guidelines: no foul language or explicit 
sex; violence is implied, not shown; there is usually some sort of redemption 
story; and there is always an explicit gospel message.” 

In addition, there is no sexual violence; thus, the torture porn aesthetic so 
popular in mainstream horror is absent in its faith-based counterpart. The 
focus of many Christian horror stories is then largely philosophical. With no 
sex. gore or violence to use as plot devices, writers rely heavily on the intangible 
forces of good and evil. And since Christians write with a Christian audience in 
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mind, their protagonists also share Christian values. 
The characters in these stories believe that Heaven 
and Hell are real (and potential destinations depend- 
ing on one’s actions) and ttiat ttie endless tug-of-war 
between God and the Devil for confroi over man’s soul 
is not only very genuine, it’s something that they are 
a part of. Protagonists’ faith may be shaken (a com- 
mon plot point), but they always return to their beliefs 
in ttie end. Needless to say, deus ex mac/j/na factors 
heavily into these stories. (Somewhere screenwriting 
gum Robert McKee is wagging his finger at tills divine 
narrative intervention.) 

For the non-reiigious horror fan, this may seem 
less than appealing, but many have already been 
exposed to Christian horror at their local cineplex. In 
2005, The Exorcism of Emily Rose was released. It 
was inspired by the story of Anneliese Michel, a 
young German woman who died 
as a direct result of an 
exorcism per- 


formed to cure her of an alleged demonic possession. 
Despite mixed reviews, the film was a hit, going to 
number one te opening weekend and, according to 
tracking site boxofficemojo.com, earning nearly $1 45 
million worldwide (on a budget of $1 9 million). It also 
launched the career of ite star Jennifer Carpenter 
(Dextei), who won a MTV Movie Award for her per- 
formance. In 2006, the Chicago Rim Critics Associa- 
tion named it the 86th scariest movie of all time. 

The film falls within ttie aforementioned parame- 
ters that define Christian horror, while also concluding 
that- spoiler warning! - Emily Rose was in fact pos- 
sessed and chosen by God to suffer as a way to teach 
the world about evil. When viewed through the lens of 
religion, the Christian message behind Emily Rose is 
rather overt, yet this seems to have largely flown 
under the radar of the movie’s non-Christian audi- 
ences. 

Scott Derrickson, the film's director and co- 
screenwriter is a devout believer. 

■'I wasn't raised a Christian,” he tells Rue Morgue. 
“I converted to Christianity on my own and joined a 
fundamentalist church as a teenager. Chris- 
tian fundamentalism had a pro- 
found impact on me: it is 
deeply rooted in 
fear, and I 
also felt a 
tremendous 
amount of fear 
during my child- 
hood. I think these 
are the primary and 
even primal reasons 
for my interest in the 
horror genre - i under- 
stand fear, and have spent 


much of my adult life confronting the things I find 
frightening.” 

Derrickson holds degrees in Humanities, Com- 
munications, and Theological Studies from Califor- 
nia's Biola University, in addition to his Masters in 
Film from USC School of Cinematic Arts. He’s 
worked on Hellraiser: Inferno, Urban Legends: Final 
Cut and his most recent directorial effort, the big 
budget remake The Day the Earth Stood Still (see 
review, p.27). Derrickson is known for his openness 
regarding his faith, and has conducted interviews 
with Christianity Today and other faith-based news 
outlets. He is arguably the most successful Chris- 
tian horror filmmaker working today, with Emily 
Rose proving ttiat a Christian horror film can be 
brought to a mass audience and still keep its prin- 
ciples intact. 

Still, he eschews the Christian horror label. 

“I don’t know that 1 accept Christian horror as a 
defined subgenre.” he explains. “If you include The 
Exorcistand The Omen in that subgenre. I’ll accept 
the term, because those films, as well as horror films 
made by professing Christians, are dependent upon 
Christian theology for their stories. I certainly object 
to the idea of defining a subgenre by the religious 
beliefs of the filmmakers and not the films them- 
selves. But I do recognize that a number of young 
Christians are becoming interested in the horror 
genre in a way they haven’t been in the past, and I 
think there are good reasons for this: horror easily 
presupposes the possibility of the supernatural, by 
definition it illuminates what is good by defining 
what is evil, and it invites the use of religious iconog- 
raphy without necessarily alienating a non-believ- 
ing audience.” 

Taking into account the folkloric aspects of religion, 
it makes sense that Christians would embrace hor- 



ror. Storytelling is a large part of the 
faith; any Christian who attends Sun- 
day services is regaled with a new 
parable each week. And these tales 
are often teeming with graphic im- 
agery. In fact, the Crucifixion may be 
the original gore story. (The Passion of 
the Christ was reviewed in these 
pages for that reason.) 

"The Bible paints a world of im- 
mense mystery, where fantastic, dis- 
turbing, downright weird things 
happen," says Mike Duran, an or- 
dained Protestant minister who is also 
an editor/contributor for Coach’s Mid- 
night Diner: The Jesus vs. Cthulu Edi- 
tion, an anthology of Christian 
paranormal literature. Me has also just 
completed his first novel, a supernat- 
ural thriller. 

He adds, "Scripture contains stories 
about human sacrifice, plagues, the 
slaughter of children, souls in eternal 
anguish, demonic possessions, de- 
capitations, dismemberments, fire and 
brimstone and blood. The Seven 
Deadly Sins, which are referenced oc- 
casionally in horror lit, were initially 
teaching tools Implemented by the 


medieval Church. Classics such as 
Dante's inferno contain some of the 
most macabre, disturbing images in 
Christian literature (for instance, the 
Nine Circles of Hell). And parts of the 
Book of Revelations can only be de- 
scribed as pure nightmare. Yes, Chris- 
tians are called to think pure thoughts 
and meditate on that which is good. 
However, that does not mean we 
should live in denial about evil." 

While the subgenre has seen con- ' 
siderably more film releases within the 
last few years, it’s actually been tak- 
ing shape for some time in pop cutture 
literature. 

"It is a recent phenomenon in the 
Christian retail market, but if you look 
a little outeide that market, this sort of 
fiction has been available for a long 
time," says Ellis. “Charles Williams 
was writing this stuff back in the 
1 930s and 1 940s. There is an obscure 
author, H.B. Gregory, who. wrote a book 
called Dark Sanctuaryln 1940 [repub- 
lished in 2001], which is basically a 
Lovecraft-style Cthulhu story with a 



Derrickson finds the subgenre’s lit- 
erary roots in another source: South- 
ern Gothic author (and well-known 
Christian) Flannery O'Connor, who 
penned The Vloient Bear it Away 
(1960) and Wse Stood (1962). 

“She was the greatest Christian 
horror writer in American history," he 
asserts, "and though her stories 
weren’t gothic In tone, she wrote vio- 
lent, frightening Christian tales that re- 
fused to carry any evangelistic 
underpinnings or any kind of sim- 
plistic moral message. Her sto- 
ries are deeply disturbing, and 
they sometimes are so con- 
founding they literally don't 
I give you a way out of their 
horror.” 

O'Connor died in 
1 964 at age 39 from 
lupus, but left behind 
some unusually dis- 
m turbing tales for the time. 
W Wise Biood, for example, 
f involves a group of people 
worshipping a mummy stolen 
from a museum, and includes a 
gruesome death where a char- 
acter is run over repeatedly by a 
car, while another blinds himself 
with lye. 

The Vioient Bear it Away is even 
more intense; in the novel a boy, who 
was kidnapped and raised by a crazy 
uncle, now believes himself a prophet. 

Holy Horrors: Damien from The Omen, 
and {centre} Christian author Flannery 
O'Connor. 
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He drowns his mentally challenged 
nephew while trying to “baptize" him. 
While on the run he gets raped by a 
trucker, then kills his “friend" by burn- 
ing down the woods. Similarly, O’Con- 
nor's short stories are rife with 
gruesome murders, including “A View 
of the Woods,” in which an old man 
kills his nine-year-old granddaughter 
by beating her head against a rock. 

In terms of more modem Christian 
horror novels of influence, Ellis cites 
This Present Darkness by Frank 
Peretti, which was published in 1986, 

"It was real Christian fiction with all 
of the requisite stuff." he says. "But it 
was basically a horror novel, talking 
about demons and angels and an oc- 
cult plot for world domination. It was 
kind of a watemhed moment because 
Peretti showed it could be done: you 
can write a horror novel and get it pub- 
lished by a Christian publishing 
house,” 

Darkness, which Is currently on 
track to be adapted Into a film, was a 
success both In sales and reception. It 
set a precedent In the field of Christian 
horror, opening the door for a number 
of Christian horror writers, including 
T.L Hines, Eric Wilson, Kathryn Mackel, 
Melanie Wells, Travis Thrasher and Ted 
Dekker, whose novels Thr3e and 
House (see p.28) have been adapted 
forttie big screen, 

"I think It’s a cultural trend, as much 
as anything,” says Hines, whose wor1<s 
include the books Waking Lazarus and 
The Dead Whisper On. "In the last few 
decades, we’ve seen growth of the 
'emerging church’ movement within 
Christianity - a movement that em- 
phasizes deconstruction of typical re- 
ligious structure, an emphasis on 
service and volunteerism within com- 
munities, and a marked attempt to 
communicate with people of other 
backgrounds, rather than preach at 
them. 

“That's an oversimplification, of 
coume, but I think we’ve seen a shift in 
faith-based entertainment that also re- 
flects those kinds of values, most no- 
tably in music. Faith-based music 
started out as something of a back- 
water, but then we started seeing a lot 
of artists traditionally labelled as ’Con- 
temporary Christian’ crossing over into 
mainstream success.” 

Ellis is frank when pointing out that 
economics is also a key factor in the 
explosion of Christian horror. 

“It exists because there is a multi- 
billion dollar Christian retail industry 
that caters to a segment of the popu- 
lation that will pay a premium price 
for products created by Christians, 


for Christians. Some Christians have what a friend 
of mine calls the ‘come out from among them’ 
mentality. It drives them to eschew ‘secular’ music, 
books, films, etc., and creates a huge demand for 
Christian music/fiction/movies” 

From all of this springs forth an interesting ques- 
tion: if Christians are able to fill a gap in ttieir own 

THE BIBLE PAINTS A 
WORLD OF IMMENSE 
MYSTERY, WHERE 
FANTASTIC, DISTURBING, 
DOWNRIGHT WEIRD 
THINGS HAPPEN. 

OHDAINED MINISTER 
AND HORROR EDITOR 



culture, and Christians are also able to have 
crossover success, as with Scott Derrickson’s films, 
can a non-Christian have success within the field of 
Christian horror? 

In some ways, they already have. Take, for in- 
stance, the 2007 film The Reaping, starring Hilary 
Swank. The movie was not made by “known” Chris- 
tians, yet its storyline and structure (with the ex- 
ception of a very brief yet non-graphic sex scene) 
are very much those of a Christian homor film. Other 
past horror releases, such as Stigmata or End of 
Days (both released in 1 999) could be mistaken for 
Christian horror, as well, with their seemingly faith- 
positive scripts. 

berrickson points out, "I’ve never heard William 
Friedkin talk about any personal Christian faith, but 


there’s absolutely no question that he made the 
greatest Christian horror film of all time when he 
made The Exorcist” 

Similarly, Emily Rose was co-written by “non- 
believer" Paul Harris Boardman. Derrickson men- 
tions in the film’s DVD extras that he recruited 
Boardman for that very reason. While Derrickson’s 
claims that this gave the film a more balanced per- 
spective can be disputed, it is still a significant 
pairing in terms of a successful collaboration be- 
tween two very divergent sets of beliefs and it can 
be argued that it contributed to the film’s main- 
stream appeal. Boardman has continued to work 
with Derrickson, producing The Day the Earth 
Stood Still and the upcoming Devil's Knot, about 
Satanic cult murders. 


Scott M. Sandridge, the managing editor of 
fearandtrembling.net, an online ’zine completely 
devoted to the subject of Christian horror, sees the 
collaboration of the faithful with non-Christians as 
something more simple: "Sometimes, God will use 
a non-Christian to get an important message out." 

Fear and Trembling, which was founded in June 
of 2007, is one of the more well-known Christian 
horror sites. 

"We at F&T like to joke that we were the first 
paying Christian horror webzine that we are aware 
of," says Sandridge. “We never expected the sub- 
genre to take off like it did or that so many would 
be thinking in the same direc- 
tion at roughly the same 
time." 




A DAMNED DWELLING 


StatTlng Bill Moseley, Michael Madsen 
and Leslie Easterbrook . 


encounters trouble when ttie car gets a flat 
in the middle of the country. Seeking help, 
they find a spooky farmhouse (yes, the 
house!) that doubles as the shiftiest hotel 
you’d never want to stay at. There, they 


as a sort of sin mirror, reflecting their past 
nefarious deeds back at them as a form of 
psychological torture. 

House, sorely lacking in dramatic ten- 
sion, lumbers along at a banal pace. The 


Directed by Bobby Henson 
Written by Ted Dekker and Frank Peretb 
Namesake Entertainment 

If one wasn’t told that House 
was a Christian horror film, one 
could remain unaware of its 
faith-based underpinnings. In- 
deed, House - which has 
nothing to do with Steve 
Miner’s 1986 minor classic of 
the same name - is litde more 
than a shoddy patchwork of typical genre 
cliches with some religious references pep- 
pered throughout for good measure. 

A bickering couple travelling to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama for a counselling session 


meet another couple with similar auto trou- 
ble, as well as the inn’s dusty 
hausfrau (Leslie Easterbrook) and 
her hollow-eyed, ghoulish sons (in- 
cluding one played by Bill Mosley, 
pictured) - cue ominous music. 
The phones don’t work, and when 
tfie quarrelsome pair tries to leave, 
they’re met by a shadowy figure 
with a shotgun lurking in the front 
yard, known as the Tin Man, The 
unwilling guests are trapped inside and the 
Tin Man demands (via tin can - get it?) one 
dead body before sunset lest all the guests 
meet an untimely end. As the night wears 
on, die couples realize that the house acts 


characters knxk about aimlessly until the 
plot clumsily comes to its hokey, Hallelujah 
conclusion. TTiis is a bona fide Christian hor- 
ror movie, though; the violence is mild, 
deaths happen off screen, and gore, sex 
and coarse language are absent. There are 
some utterances about “the light” and 
some heavy moralizing - including a busty 
supporting character referred to as a 
“temptation” - however, diis isn’t a by-the- 
numbers Christian horror flick as much as 
it is simply a by-the-numbers horror flick. 
House serves as proof that having Jesus on 
your side can’t save a film from being a 
waste of time. Amen. 

LEA LAWRYNOWICZ 
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KEANU WHO AHT IN HEAVEN? 
THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 

Starring Keanu Reeves, Jennifer Connelly 
and Jaden Smith 
Directed by Scott Derrickson 
Written by David Scarpa 
20th Century Fox 


Is mankind worth saving? That is the question at 
the heart of The Day The Earth St(30d Still, director 
Scott Oerrickson’s contemporary remake of the 
1 951 sci-fi ciassic of the same name. And while the 
answer may be predictable (big-budget Hollywood 
productions rarely traffic in nihilism after all), the 
way the filmmakers arrive at their conclusion isn't. 

For his part, screenwriter David Scarpa ( The Last 
Castl^ has done an intriguing job of contemporizing 
Edmund North’s provocative original script while re- 
taining essential dialogue and scenes. Once again, 
an emissary named Klaatu (Keanu Reeves), repre- 
senting a coalition of alien civilizations, lands on 
Earth with a message for mankind. But where 
Michael Rennie's original Klaatu came with a warn- 
ing for man to change his violent ways or face oblit- 
eration, Reeves' character has already come to a 
decision; to save Earth, humanity must die. 

That apocalyptic element, extant in Edmund H. 
NorHi’s 1951 screenplay, is amplified here by im- 
pressive set pieces of mass destruction and the 
computer-generated rethinking of Klaatu’s robot 
guardian (Gort in the original) as a kind of angel of 
death who, at one point - spoiler alert - manifests 
himself as a swarm of biomechanical locuste. There 
are also explicit references to arks and floods, plus 
the idea that the world must 
be wiped clean because 12 . 12.08 

man’s basic nature is unrea- eIBtu 

sonable - an anfl-humanist CTroD 

sentiment that could be in- STIU 

terpreted as an acknowl- 
edgement of divine powers. 

Then there is the whole 
Klaatu-as-Jesus element of 
the original (for example, 

Klaatu assumes the name 
“Carpenter” when in hiding, and is brought back 
from the dead). Scarpa and Christian director Scott 
Derrickson (The Exorcism of Emily Rose) have sim- 
ilarly re-imagined Klaatu in such a way that will 
have the readers of ChristianAnswers.net blogging 
for months. Is Klaatu Jesus? Fortunately, the Chris- 
tian allegory is never heavy- 



handed, and those simply 
k looking for a special-effects 
I driven spectacle will be well- 
9 satisfied. 

I As for Reeves, for once the 
' actor's stony countenance 
works to his advantage. Where 
Rennie’s warm smile made him 
a likeable alien. Reeves’ 
emotionless face is perfect 
for the role of an alien in 
human form. Keanu 
Reeves as Man’s sav- 
iour? Jesus Christ, in- 
deed. 
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IT EXISTS BECAUSE THERE IS A MULTI-BimON DOLLAR CHRISTIAN 
RETAIL INDUSTRY THAT CATERS TO A SEGMENT OF THE POPULATION 
THAT WILL PAY A PREMIUM PRICE FOR PRODUCTS CREATED 

BY CHRISTIANS JOR CHRi™ 

Sioiail^us dDUt]# 

CHRISTIAN-FANDOM.DRG what You Sm: man/ 

Swank in The Reaping. 


Fear and Trembling features reviews, essays, short 
stories and discussion groups. Other 'zines , such as 
MindFlights,AlienSkin magazine and INFUZE maga- 
zine, also publish Christian horror, although it's not 
their primary focus. 

“It is still a small subgenre,” notes Ellis. “Not that 
Google is the most reliable indicator of popularity, 
but a quick Google search for 'Christian horror’ 
turns up about 32,000 pages, versus 600,000 for 
‘gothic horror’ or 1.6 million for ’zombie movie.’ 
But it is gaining some traction. . . .1 don’t think those 
sorts of ventures would even have been possible 
ten years ago.” 

In terms of content, one would be mistaken in 
thinking that these sites produce quaint mate- 
rial, :however. Sandrige says that although the ed- 
itors of Fear and Trembling have certain guidelines, 
such as no gratuitous gore or unnecessary profan- 
ity, they are willing to risk alienating their more 
conservative readers if the messages are particu- 
larly meaningful and the edgier language is needed 
for realism. For example, “Lostling,” by Marsheila 
Rockwell, graphically describes Hell as viewed by a 
woman who suffers a miscarriage and tries to get her 
baby back. Descriptions of buckets of blood filled wifli 
twitching, severed baby limbs (in a special section of 
Hell called the Atrortorium) and seas of dead infants, 
abound. M.L Archer’s “Ellie” features a group of thir- 
teen-year-old girls who kill an unpopular classmate 
by bashing her skull in. And “Consequences,” by 
Daniel 1. Weaver, has an office worker who committed 
suicide being graphically tortured by office supplies 
(think paper cutter and stapler mayhem). 

“Many equate Christian horror - or any spec-fic 
subgenre with the Christian tag for that matter - as 
being ‘family safe,” which in my mind would auto- 
matically translate as ’boring,”’ says Sandridge. “Each 
of us knows how far we’re willing to stretch things 
without it making any impact on our personal rela- 
tionships with God, and that’s really all that matters.” 

The Church itself even surprises sometimes. For 
example, in 1 995 the Vatican released a list of films 
they deemed “important” to film history. The list 


was divided into three categories: Religion, Art and 
Values. Amongst more obvious titles, such as Citi- 
zen Kane and Chariots of Fire, Nosferatu and Fritz 
Lang’s Mefropo//s were included under the Art list, 
and The Seventh Seal was included in the Values 
category. (The list in its entirety can be seen at de- 
centfilms.com.) 

Duran explains that, in some respects, Christian 
horror’s sensibilities invoke a bygone era of the 
genre. “Classic horror, though not always explicitly 
Christian, nevertheless uses the disturbing to ex- 
plore the boundaries of existence and the human 
psyche. Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein was not sim- 
ply about a monster. The story probes deeper, 
mulling the inherent problems of tinkering with the 
powers of creation. Dracuia, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, The Invisibie Man and The Portrait of Dorian 
Gray are all morality plays of one sort or another. 
Their shock value serves only to prick our fallen 
sensibilities and illumine a greater good.” 

As for the future of the subgenre, there are a 
couple of predictions. 

“Christian horror may end up with the [same] up- 
and-down roller-coaster ride that traditional horror 
has,” says Sandridge, “But each will have its up 
while the other has its down. Regardless, I think 
it’s here to stay and other subgenres may branch 
out because of it. Who knows? We might read Bud- 
dhist horror one day. “ 

Derrickson has a somewhat different outlook: “If 
your definition of Christian horror includes what I 
call the Godsploitation movies - those low-budget 
scare-the-hell-out-of-the-audience films that often 
centre around the Rapture and the end of the world 
- well, I can only hope there is no future for Chris- 
tian horror. But there are a lot of intelligent and tal- 
ented young Christians who know a good horror 
film when they see one, and if tiiey can merge their 
Christian imagination with true horror filmmaking 
skill, they will continue to scare us with stories of 
death, of the demonic, and of the evil potential of 
the fallen human race.” Q 
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SOON, HIS RESURRECTION 
WILL BE COMPLETE! 

More than 60 years after his death, the demonic life and works 
of British occultist Aleister Crowley has continued to capture 
our darkest imaginations. In this provocative supernatural thriller 
co-written by legendary Iron Maiden vocalist Bruce Dickinson, 
a virtual reality experiment gone wrong sends the soul of the 
infamous madman into the body of a shy university professor (a 
fearless performance by Simon Callow). But even as Crowley 
creates all-new orgies of depraved pleasures and “black magick”, 
is he now preparing to unleash the ultimate occult event upon 
the world ? John Shrapnel (MIRRORS) and Richard Franklin 
(DOCTOR WHO) co-star in this over-the-top satanic shocker! 


FROM THE MIND OF BRUCE DICKINSON, 
LEAD SINGER OE IRON MAIDEN 
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THE BEAST IS BACK ON A4ARCH 10, 2009 


Available At \ fy©.^ 





“A SPECTACLE OF PURE EVIL” 

-The Guardian 
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Come now, my child if we were planning to harm you would • • 

we be lurking here beside the path in the very darkest part of the forest? 


J OSHUA HOfFINE WANTED TO CREATE IMAGES THAT FELT 

like the preceding verse by American poet Kenneth Patchen. So 
he promptly abandoned a career in wedding photography to Ex- 
plore the darker side of the human psyche via deeply unsettling 
snapshots that illustrate childhood fears. The series, called After Dark, My 
Sweet, depicts blonde-haired, blue-eyed little girls in fabled, nightmarish set- 
tings inhabited by monsters and other predators threatening their very exis- 
tence. 

“It was my interest in fairy tales and their archetypal imagery that led to my 
interest in horror as a subject for my photographs,” explains the 35-year-old 


father of four. “I used to read fairy tales to my daughters before putting them 
to bed.” 

Hoffine’s original intention had been to create a series of photographs il- 
lustrating Snow White and Little Red Riding Hood. While preparing for the 
shoot, the K^sas City native began reading Danse Macabre, Stephen King’s 
celebrated critical essay on the horror genre. It was in this book that he dis- » 
covered the Patchen poem, along with King’s observation that “horror films are 
modern fairy tales.” It was a concept that mobilized the photographer’s mind 
in a completely neyv direction, 

“Horror allows us to express repressed feelings, such as terror and rage,” 
says Hoffine, a lifelong genre fan. “[It] constructs an environment where these 
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taboo feelings are sanctioned. In this It per- 
forms an Important cathartic function. Stephen 
King describes this as the ‘playing out of basic 
drives, wishes, and primal feelings by proxy.’ I 
am making photographs that illustrate child- 
hood fears. I want each image to be presented 
within the visual grammar of a child. This in- 
cludes fairy tale imagery.” 

The images in the series play out like frozen 
moments plucked from the pages of a fairy 
tale, complete with motifs familiar to that tra- 
dition of folkloric storytelling. Phobias such as 
a fear of the dark and of being eaten manifest 
as giant spiders (Attic), toothy things that wait 
in ambush under the stairs (Basement), 
hideous, hungry beasts that bear down on chil- 
dren for a taste of innocence (Wolf) and 
witches that lure tittle ones into their domiciles 
with sinful sweets (Candy). 

But there’s far more to Hoffine’s photographs 
than meets the eye. They also function on a 
primal level and are deeply concerned with the 
Jungian theory of the unconscious, where, ac- 
cording to the philosopher, most of our fears 
reside. 

“Carl Jung thought it of paramount impor- 
tance to make contact with the ‘unconscious’ 
by examining the content of dreams, fantasies 
and artistic expression,” Hoffine affirms. “Hor- 
ror, as an art form, draws its power from the 
‘unconscious.’ Horror is a ‘projection’ of the 
fears that lay hidden in the ‘unconscious.’” 

So, how does all that fit into Hoffine's work? 

“When a viewer is frightened by one of my 
images, it is because the image has allowed 
the viewer to experience a ‘projection’ from 
their own ‘shadow self,’ their own 'personal 
unconscious,”’ he answers, “They are remem- 
bering something that they used to be fright- 
ened of but had forgotten about. They are 
re-experiencing a fear that has been repressed 
since childhood." 

To provoke this response, Hoffine insists the 
images must be as realistic as possible, which 
means those children you see captured in 
them are very real. In fact, they’re Hoffine’s 
own daughters Arinna (1 2), Shiva (10), Sade (5) 
and Chloe (7). who is his main model. They star 
in the pictures, which are elaborately and care- 
fully staged on constructed sets - complete 
with taxidermy and makeup FX - built over 
weeks, sometimes even months, at a time, 
with the help of his friends. 

Hoffine’s daughters may be natural scream 
queens, but that hasn't stopped some con- 
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cerned members of the public from writing to 
him, accusing him of torturing his children, tt is 
understandable why people may be uncom- 
fortable with these images. Some are im- 
mensely challenging, and have even brought 
viewers to tears, says the artist. For example, 
Wolf - which depicts a predatory beast with a 
human hand descending a flight of stairs, 
reaching out to touch a little girl - presents the 
boogeyman as molester. As a father of several 
girls, this is Hoffine's own biggest fear. 

“Wolf is my version of Little Red Riding 
Hood,” he says. “I believe the wolf in that story 
to be a metaphorical stand-in for a sexually 
predatory man. I wanted that particular subtext 
to come through in that image. That is why the 
wolf’s hand is human, and also why the little 
girl is portrayed in a state of partial nudity. I 
wanted to stress the idea that she was a victim 
of a sexual predator." 

Here, the photographer is quick to note that 
those worried about the effect these exercises 
might have on his little girls can rest assured, 
they’re in no real danger - physical, psycho- 
logical or obierwise. 

“It is the fears of my collective audience that 
I am most concerned with," he says, adding 
that he will sometimes Photoshop his daugh- 
ters into a scene if the tableaux is too frighten- 
ing. “Seeing the finished photograph, with no 
real idea of how it was made, is a very differ- 
ent experience than the one me and my daugh- 
ters have creating the image in the first place. 
For us, it is more of a game of dress-up. I work 
very hard to make sure that my daughters are 
not frightened during the experience, but are 
having fun. I do not want to push them into a 
traumatizing experience in the name of cathar- 
sis." 

With twelve more images left to go in the 
After Dark, My Sweet series, Hoffine admits 
there is some pressure to complete them while 
Chloe is still small enough to play the victim. 
Once Wie project is complete, he hopes to pub- 
lish them in a book before beginning work on a 
second series of horror photographs called The 
Culture of Fear, which he says will deal with 
real-world adult fears, such as terrorism, 
plague and nuclear holocaust. Whatever direc- 
tion Hoffine aims his lens at, it’s clear the 
medium of still photography lends itself well to 
his purpose, which appears to be to trap view- 
ers in a moment of terror for as long as possi- 
ble. 

"I love that photography is a fixed moment in 
time. With my horror photographs, there is no 
before or after. The suspense or tension of the 
scene can never and will never be resolved." 

To view more of Hoffine’s woit and purchase 
prints, visitjoshuahoffine.com. ^ 


Photo Phidias: (top ft? txjttom) Closet Bedside and 
(opposite page) Swam and Refrigerator. 





IS CELEBRATED WITH A NEW TRIBUTE 
ANTHOLOGY FEATURING HORROR’S TOP SCRIBES, AS WELL AS TWO 
VOLUMES OF RARE, PREVIOUSLY UNCOLLECTED WORKS. 


aster of HORROR 


BY JOSEPH O’BRIEH 


“When the legend becomes fuct, print the legend. ” 
- Maxwell Scott (Carlcton Yftiin^) in 
'I'lic Man Who Shot liberty Valance 


and body of work that encompasses short stories, novels, and 
screenplays for television and film, Richard Matheson is one of 
the few genre authors to whom the term "Grandmaster” can be inarguably ap- 
plied. His themes are both primal and postmodern, effortlessly breaching the 
boundaries between horror, science fiction and fantasy to elicit the best qual- 
ities of each. His deceptively minimalist prose cloaks 
a wickedly vivid imagination, a delivery system for 
demons of the mind that, once unleashed, dig their 
claws into the reader’s psyche and never let go. 

Thus, it shouldn’t detract from those achievements 
to suggest that the 83-year-old author’s ultimate con- 
tribution may not be measured by his own work, but 
by that of the countless other writers he’s inspired. It’s 
a notion publisher Barry Hoffman has embraced with 
the unique tribute anthology He Is Legend. 

“The genesis of He Is Legend is the influence Math- 
eson has had on contemporary authors,” says Hoff- 
man, whose imprint Gauntlet Press specializes in 
limited editions of Matheson, as well as fellow Califor- 
nia Sorcerers Robert Bloch, Ray Bradbury, Charles 
Beaumont and others. “His scripts for The Twilight 
Zone are among the most acclaimed; almost every 
mention of the series talks about ‘Nightmare at 20,000 
Feet.- He wrote about road rage [in ‘Duel’] long before 
the term was coined. Not many people know Mathe- 
son's name, but millions are aware of his work. I be- 
lieve tributes to authors should be written when they are alive to read them. 
Matheson is still quite active, but this seemed like the appropriate time.” 

To that end, Hoffman and editor Chris Conlon assembled a veritable A-list 
of horror and fantasy’s finest contemporary scribes and tasked them with a 
unique literary challenge: to pen a tale derived from a Matheson story or novel 
of their choice. 

“Chris Conlon came up with a letter which gave the authors a general idea 
of how to approach the subject,” Hoffman explains. “But Chris was incredibly 
flexible. I don’t believe there were two authors who chose the same story.” 


The methods the contributors applied to their goal are as varied as the sto- 
ries that inspired them, Joe R. Lansdale’s “Quarry" follows up Matheson’s 
homicidal doll classic “Prey” and John Shirley pens a sequel to Somewhere 
In r/mewith “Two Shots From Fly's Photo Gallery,” while Mick Garris and 
Nancy A. Collins go the other way with a pair of chilling prequels, “I Am Leg- 
end, Too” and (the rather erroneously titled) “Return To Hell House,” respec- 
tively. Others pay homage by riffing on Matheson’s signature themes, drawing 
on works such as The Shrinking Man (Thomas F. Monteleone's “The Diary Of 
Louise Carey”) and “Legion of Plotters” (“Venturi” by Matheson’s son Richard 
Christian). Not to be outdone, Whitley Streiber draws influence from the en- 
tirety of Matheson’s Co/Zected Stories for his “Cloud Rider." 

“Whitley couldn’t find any one story that inspired 
him,” explains Hoffman. “So he asked Chris if he could 
write a story based on Richard’s massive body of short 
fiction. Well, why not?” 

Hoffman himself contributes a variation on “Disap- 
pearing Act,” titled “An Island Unto Himself.” 

“Chris invited me to write a story for the anthology. 
I would never have asked, but I am a writer and no one 
has influenced me more than Richard Matheson," he 
notes. 

More than just a celebration of Matheson’s mile- 
stones, He Is Legend also contains one of its own: 
the first creative collaboration between Stephen 
King and his son Joe Hill whose “Duel”-inspired tale 
“Throttle” opens the book. 

“I wish I had been the one who thought of the 
idea, but I can’t take credit.” Hoffman admits. 
“(Chris Conlon and I] both knew whose work we 
liked and we reached out to them. One of those was 
Joe Hill. Then six months later I wrote to King and 
asked if he would write an introduction for Mathe- 
son Uncollected, Volume 1. It was King who suggested that he and his 
son collaborate on a story. And, of course, Chris and I agreed." 

“Throttle” substitutes Matheson's meek protagonist for a hard-ass mo- 
torcycle gang that falls prey to a psychotic trucker along a stretch of 
southwestern desert highway. Like the tale on which it’s based. King and 
Hill’s collaboration concerns itself with the role of masculinity in the mod- 
ern world, appropriately expressed here through the strained bond be- 
tween an aging biker and his adult son (hopefully the authors enjoy a 
more amicable parent-child relationship than their characters) as they 
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struggle to survive against their relentless 
enemy. 

“I think it’s really unique where there are sev- 
eral writers in a family and they end up collabo- 
rating," Hoffman says. “We were thrilled with the 
results. Sometimes things just fall into place. 
Choosing to write their take on ‘Duel’ was an in- 
spired choice and they really pulled it off." 

Matheson himself closes out the anthology 
with the publication of his screenplay adapta- 
tion (written in collaboration with Charles 
Beaumont) of Fritz Lieber’s Conjure Wife 
(filmed as Burn Witch, Burn! -a.k.a. Night of 
the Eagle in 1962). It's ap- 
propriate, considering some 
of Gauntlet’s rarest Mathe- 
son offerings have come in 
the form of never-before- 
published (and in some 
cases yet-to-be-produced) 
screenplays, a medium that 
has arguably brought Math- 
eson even more acclaim 
than his prose work. 

“He feels that novels are 
more lasting than screen- 
plays and he has more con- 
trol with his novels,” 

Hoffman says of the writer’s 
attitude towards his film 
work. “[Yet] Steven Spiel- 
berg made only minor changes to his teleplay 
for ‘Duel.’ Rod Serling made virtually no 
changes to the many scripts Matheson wrote 
for The Twilight Zone. It was actually Gene 
Roddenberry who first tinkered with Matheson 
on The Enemy Within.’ Matheson complied, 
but it was the last script he wrote for Star 
Trek." 

That script (complete with Roddenberry- 
mandated changes) appeared for the first time 
in last year’s Matheson Uncollected. Vol. 1. As 
the title suggests. Uncollected presents a 
number of previously unpublished Matheson 
short stories, as well as the unfinished sci-fi 


novel Colony Seven and another screenplay, 
an adaptation of "No Such Thing as a Vampire” 
(produced for the ’60s British anthology series 
Late Night Horrof). 

“Gauntlet has been publishing a number of 
previously unpublished short stories as chap- 
books over the years," Hoffman says of the cir- 
cumstances leading up to Uncollected. “So, we 
had those stories. I was considering [putting] 
all of these in one book when Richard told me 
he had three aborted novels that he was inter- 
ested in having published. And later he hit me 
with the Star Trek episode he had penned. So, 
the decision was made to [re- 
lease] all of this previously 
uncollected [material] and 
some unpublished work in 
two volumes.” 

Matheson Uncoliected, Vol- 
ume 2, to be released this 
summer, will contain two 
more unfinished novels (a 
vampire story and a haunted 
house tale), as well as the 
“misplaced" short story “An 
Element Never Forgets.” 

Hoffman recalls Matheson’s 
reaction to re-reading his 
aborted novels: “Richard 
wrote me a note basically 
saying, ‘Why didn’t I ever fin- 
ish these?’ He liked them a lot and, while incom- 
plete. they’re wonderful reads. The vampire novel 
contains a major surprise.” 

But Gauntiet’s zeal for feeding fans’ insatiable 
hunger for more Matheson has come at a price: 
the Uncollectedwlumes represent the near-end 
of the line for previously unseen Matheson writ- 
ings. 

“Other than some screenplays, the cupboard 
will then be bare - though we wilt publish 
‘classic revisited’ editions of Beardless War- 
riors, Earthbound and an omnibus collection 
of his western novels,” notes Hoffman, adding, 
“but Matheson is still writing so... .” ® 
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THE TWILIGHT AND OTHER ZONES: 

THE DARK WORLDS OF RICHARD MATHESON 

Stanley Wiater and Matthew R. Bradley, eds. 
Citadel 


In the foreword of The j 
Twilight and Other I 
Zones, editors Stanley I 
Wiater and Matthew R. I 
Bradley make it very I 
clear that their new col- ■ 
lection of Richard Math- 
eson-related writing is a 
"writer’s companion.” 

That’s a pretty accurate 
description of this patchy anthology, which acts 
as a tribute and comprehensive guide to the 
works of the esteemed writer behind I Am Leg- 
end and many other horror/fantasy novels, 
screenplays and short stories. But while The Twi- 
light and Other Zones is seemingly aimed at in- 
satiable Matheson fans, there’s surprisingly little 
within that may interest them. 

The first half of the book collects roughly 25 
short, personal pieces by writers such as Harlan 
Ellison, Dean Koontz and Jack Ketchum, as well 
as Matheson’s friends, publishers and family 
members, which consistently paint the author as 
a humble but talented figure with a strong under- 
standing of dramatic theory. Unfortunately, the 
most insightful articles have all been previously 
published, some more than a decade ago. 
Koontz’s Hell House introduction and fellow genre 
author David Morrell’s afterword to The Shrinking 
Man contain interesting critical interpretations of 
Matheson’s work, but most fans have probably al- 
ready come across them. 

Logan’s Run scribe William F. Nolan and editor 
Bradley bookend these reflections with heartfelt 
biographical sketches that focus on Matheson’s 
fiction and screenwriting careers, respectively. 
Bradley’s lengthy contribution is comprehensive 
and peppered with interview quotes, but quickly 
devolves into an inventory of film credits capped 
off with Matheson’s impressions of each finished 
project. Predictably, he shows the most affinity for 
projects in which the directors and actors stuck 
closely to the script. 

More valuable is the second half of the book, in 
which Matheson’s most obsessive devotees can 
track the author’s prolific output from the last six 
decades. Dozens of lists detail every novel, story, 
script and book dedication that Matheson ever 
penned. These are exhaustedly catalogued along- 
side lists of awards, unrealized projects, Mathe- 
son-related collectibles and even an unexpected 
breakdown of his songwriting career. 

While it’s easy to admire the sentiment and rev- 
erence behind Wiater and Bradley’s collection, 
whether this book actually adds anything to a 
seasoned reader's appreciation for Matheson’s 
writing is debatable. 

PAULCORUPE 



WELCOME TO PONTYPOOL, ONTARIO, A TOWN IN THE GRIP OF A WORO-RORNE VIRUS, WHERE 
SIMPLY TALKING AFFECTIONATELY CAN TURN YOU INTO A RLOODTHIRSTY MANIAC. 
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AVE I TOLD YOU LATELY THAT I LOVE YOU?" 

It's the last thing you want to hear It you live in 
the soLJthem Ontario town of Pontypool. Here, lan- 
guage Itself has become infected with a deadly 
virus in which simply speaking terms of endearment can turn 
you into a savage killer. That’s the concept driving Pontypool, 
the latest film from Canadian director Bruce McDonald (Road- 
kill Highway 61 and Hardcore Logo). 

"A word like ‘kiss’ or ‘honey’ becomes infected. If you hear 
It, and understand that word, you become infected," explains 
McDonald. “At first, you begin to repeat the infected word 
over and over, then you begin to mix up your sentences, your 
speech becomes scrambled, and the third stage is you be- 
come super-violent and attack people’s mouths, trying to 
chew your way out of a bad situation.” 


PONTYPOOL 
Changes Everything 

* . 

.. I 

A novel hj TONY BURGESS 


The film is adapted from a portion of the 1998 novel Pontypool 
Changes Everything by Tony Burgess - a semiotic horror story. 
Sounds Cronenbergian but it’s not. To study semiotics is, essentially, 
to examine how meaning is constructed and understood through 
symbols, signs and the systems in which they work. Language is a 
signifier, and in this story the signifier becomes tainted so that when 
fond words are spoken, the speaker turns into a sort of zombie - not 
undead but a violent cannibal. 

"The conceit really came from reading about medieval memory 
occulfists who believed that the physical and acoustic dimensions 
of language and grammar could conjure, could transform reality 
and lead to a next world,” offers Burgess, who also wrote the film’s 
screenplay. "I fixed on the notion of a word carrying a pathogen of 
some kind, perhaps even passed down like a bad grammar gene, 
dormant since the likes of [16th-century English scholar and oc- 
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cultist] John Dee and [16th-century ftatian philoso- 
pher Giordano] Bruno and [1 6th-century French 
scholar Petrus] Ramus - a sort of tainted Holy Grail. 
Zombies were a natural fit for the horror show I 
wanted to write.There are other things going on but 
it was 15th-century theories of occulting rhetoric 
that gave me the big relationship between a word as 
a thing and a word as a monster, and allowed me to 
sidestep words as meaningful.” 

It seems like a lotto, well, chew on, and Burgess’ 
source material isn’t a straightforward read, as die 
narrative is fragmented, rich in metaphor and often 
intentionally alienating. But it’s also very descriptive, 
unabashedly Canadian and - as some reviewers 
have described it - “cinematic." There’s just noth- 
ing quite like it. 

As McDonald notes, these are the reasons he fell 
in love with the story, 

“Pontypool Changes Everything is a collage of a 
novel, leaning more towards Naked Lunch than 
Stephen King. I loved its insanity, guts, honesty and 
originality,” he recalls. “The book’s central idea of 
1he English language becomes infected with a virus’ 
was the thing that hooked me. Finding that book 
was like stumbling across some bizarre monkey sex 
death cult temple in darkest India. Tony seemed to 
fuse B-movie grindhouse with high-end French 
semiotics and come out the other end with highly 
romantic entertainment. I diink it is Tony’s sense of 
romance that beats loud in his stories.” 

While the novel follows a widespread flesh-eater 
apocalypse devastating Ontario, the film focuses on 
Pontypool, specifically its local radio station. Here, 
cynical host Grant Mazzy (veteran TV actor Stephen 
McHattie) clashes with producer Sydney Briar (Lisa 
Houle), as technician Laurel Ann (Georgina Reilly) 
does her part to keep things running smoothly. In 
the midst of a typical winter day full of inane local 
news, pointless traffic updates and the usual callers, 
reporte start coming in that some sort of madness 
has exploded in the area, ft seems that people are 
tearing each other apart in the streets. 

“The ‘horror’ in Pontypool works in much the 
same way as it works in Hitchcock’s The Birds" 
says McDonald. “Something very ordinary - birds, 
language - becomes lethal and great suspense is 
created. ‘When is the next attack?’ And there’s some 
occasional bloodletting. Classic.” 

The film, which is the first pail of a planned tril- 
ogy based on the book, follows the initial outbreak, 
as Grant and company hole up in the station and try 
to figure out how to avoid succumbing to the un- 
usual plague. The very low-budget feature (about a 
million, give or take $500,000, depending on who 
you ask) was shot almost entirely in west Toronto. 
Filmed in the basement of a 1 20-year-old church 
that’s being converted into condos (located half a 
block away from the Rue Morgue House of Horror), 
it’s a one-location movie with more talking heads 
than walking dead. It all fits the theme of the film, 
though, and the performances by the leads, partic- 
ularly McHattie - who resembles McDonald with his 
black leather, worn cowboy hat and grizzled mug - 
keep the high concept, low action narrative capti- 
vating. 


And unlike in the novel, the film’s virus victims 
aren’t “zombies.” Here they’re more akin to the 
Rage virus sufferers in 28 Days Later, the filmmak- 
ers humorously dubbed them “conversationalists.” 

“The word ‘zombie’ does not appear in the script 
or the movie,” confimis McDonald. “In feet, I don’t 
think it appears in the Romero classic either. This 
made it more difficult to finance because we didn’t 
fit the genre. But I’m glad we stuck it out because 
rather than serve a leftover zombie genre indie flick 
after the gold rush, we served a fresh and original 
Pon/ypoo/ head-fuck- pow wow!” 

McDonald secured the movie rights to the book 
shortly after it came out, and over the past decade 
went through many different versions of the script 
and several different would-be financiers who 
never saw eye-to-eye with him creatively, all the 
while working on other film and television projects. 
Eventually McDonald and Burgess were ap- 
proached by the government-owned CBC (Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation) to adapt the story 
for radio, to make It a sort of l^'ar of the Worlds- 
style broadcast. At the same time, McDonald was 
hanging out at one of his favourite Toronto water- 
ing holes, where he happened to strike up a con- 
versation with a financier who wanted to help get 
the film made. Several producers were brought on 
board and - working from this latest audio-fo- 
cused version of the story - the movie was finally 
shot last summer. 

Burgess emphasizes out that the spike in zom- 
bie movies over the past decade, combined with 
Pontypoofs unusual concept, affected both the 
final script and the time it took to get the film 
made. 

“Sure, ten years ago the zombie genre consisted 
of looking back to Romero and Herk Harvey with a 
few parodies like Return of the Living Dead, so the 
book and the early screenplays felt fresh in reach- 


ing out to zombie [fans]. Then we had a decade of 
zombies, so we pulled off the road and thought 
about where we wanted to go. It wasn’t an aver- 
sion to zombies - there have been some boss 
zombie movies in the past decade. We wanted to 
clean the area around our story and tell it as if it 
was the first of its kind.” 

McDonald, who earned a reputation as a mav- 
erick Canuck director with the rock ’n’ roll road 
dramas Roadkill, Highway 61 and Hardcore Logo, 
hadn’t made a horror feature prior to Pontypool, 
and so the project was a surprise to some of his 
fans. However, contrary to popular belief, it’s not 
his first horror movie. McDonald was infected by 
the zombie virus long ago. 

“When I was sixteen or seventeen, attending 
North Albion high school in Rexdale, [Ontario,] my 
pals and I made a true zombie movie called Our 
Glorious Dead," he recalls. “It was 45 minutes 
long, shot on Super 8, with a score by Bowie, 
Rush, Elton John, Pink Floyd. Lots of guts, limb 
removal, chewing of flesh and acting by my sis 
Val. The premise was that zombies attack the 
high school and kill a bunch of the teachers and 
kids.” 

McDonald’s latest (sort of) zombie opus pre- 
miered at the Toronto International Film Festival 
last fall and will have a limited Canadian release 
this month from Maple Pictures. In addition, the 
filmmaker is touring the movie across Canadian 
post-secondary campuses for five weeks. The suc- 
cess of Pontypool and the availability of funding 
will determine if it will be the first part of a trilogy. 
In the meantime, Burgess is working on the next 
two scripts. He promises more violence in the vo- 
cabulary. 

“They’re developing nicely. I’d say. More gore. 
More splatter. A little less conversation, a little 
more action, please.”® 
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MY BLOODY VALENTINE 3-0 

Starring Jensen Ackles, Kerr Smith 

and Jaime King 

Directed by Patrick Lussier 

Written by Todd Farmer and Zane Smith 

Maple 

Riding the crest of the current wave of horror re- 
makes is this latest redux of yet another beloved 
Canadian horror classic, 1 981 ’s My Bloody Valen- 
tine. And while it’s in no way a big, 
steaming pile of excrement like last 
year’s Prom Night or, worse yet, 

2006’s Black Christmas, that’s not 
saying that director Patrick Lussier’s 
take on George Mihalka’s original 
cult slasher is something to fall in 
love with. 

The film is a variation on the orig- 
inal shocker’s premise. In the sleepy 
town of Harmony, a mishap traps 
several men in the local mine. One 
man, Harry Warden, survives by 
murdering the other miners (so that he doesn’t 
have to share oxygen), but is left in a coma. A year 
later he awakens and - while dressed in miner's 
gear and brandishing a pickaxe - embarks on a 


killing spree. Nearly disembowelled in the mas- 
sacre, Axel (Kerr Smith), Sarah (Jaime King) and 
die young man responsible for the initial accident, 
Tom (Jensen Ackles: TV’s Supernaturati, are saved 
by the local sheriff (genre favourite Tom Atkins: The 
Fog, Night of the Creeps). Bullet-ridden but still 
alive, the maniacal miner escapes into the night. ... 

Fast-forward ten years: Tom returns home after 
trying to run away from his demons, Axel, now 
sheriff, is married to Sarah, Tom’s former sweet- 
heart. As tensions mount, a masked miner starts a 
new killing spree. Is Harry Warden back? 

The first film of 2009 to be pre- 
sented in 3-D (with many more on 
the way), My Bloody Valentine 3-D 
relies on the Real D technology to 
showcase its over-the-top gore ef- 
fects. But after about an hour, the 
novelty of flying pickaxes and body 
parts wears thin. 

While technically decent (Lussier 
has improved since Dracula 200O\, 
remove the 3-D gimmickry and this 
is a run-of-the-mill teen horror flick. 
With a pretty cast, corny dialogue 
and the error of relocating much of 
the action outside of the mine, it lacks the gritti- 
ness and claustrophobic atmosphere that made 
the original memorable. Despite its abundant 
bloodshed, sex and an oufrageous full frontal nude 


scene, this Bloody Valentine lacks the most impor- 
tant thing of all: a heart. 

JAMES BURRELL 


TAK A NUMBER 
THE UNBOON 

Starring Odette Yustman, Gary Oldman 
and Cam Gigandet 

Written and directed by David S. Coyer 
Rogue 

Okay, let’s see here, Mr. Goyer... A pale ghost 
child, demons trying to cross over through mirrors, 
a prophetic old women, an ancient religious tome 
wifli woodcut illustrations, an initially reluctant holy 
man, an unexplained plague 
of insects, an abandoned 
asylum where someone died 
horribly, a ghostly image 
caught in a photograph, a 
secret dead twin and a dusty 
film reel full of spooky, 
grainy footage - is this a 
fully itemized list of super- 
natural cliches? 

Almost? Okay, we’re good 
then. It’d be a shame for The Unborn to miss any 
of them. Although I feel I should tell you, Mr. Goyer, 
that it'would help your case considerably were this 
a remake or a sequel. 
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Now, what about tiiis cast? I see we’ve got some 
magazine-quality faces. Odette Yustman from 
Cloverfield- perfectly innocuous! And she’s got 
several scenes in her vaguely titillating underwear, 

1 see. Perfect. 

But does she have a sassy best friend to explain 
her obvious emotional state to - preferably over the 
phone or on a webcam? Delightful! Of course, a 
non-threatening boyfriend with cute hair is essen- 
tial too. Well, this young what’s-his-name from the 
O.C. should do just nicely. 

Alright, this next category is important; do you 
have a marquee actor in the cast, someone re- 
spectable that doesn’t have to have a lot of screen 
time but can be featured in the trailer? Why, Gary 
Oldman! Impressive! Commissioner Gordon in Bat- 
man, Sirius Black in Harry Potter, and now a skep- 
tical religious scholar in The Unborn won’t ask 
how you managed that, but it bodes well for your 
application. Mr. Goyer. 

Moving right along... 

Obvious product placement: check! More obvi- 
ous computer animation: check! Painfully obvious 
exposition: check! 

Oh my, I almost forgot about the plot! Silly me. 
Let’s see here. . . pretty teen girl starts seeing de- 
ceased child; her investigation uncovers terrible 
family secrets; she must stop demon from entering 
our world: best friend, boyfriend, old lady and holy 
man pay price for helping her; old book; ceremony; 
special effects; exorcism, etc. Everything looks - 
wart a minute... 

What’s this here about Nazi science and the Kab- 
balah? The story won’t be too disturbing or original, 
1 hope? No? Convoluted, though, you say - well, 
that’s not an issue here, Mr. Goyer, 

Congratulations, your application forTeen Horror 
Movie #481 has been approved! Please proceed to 
the Theatrical Release Department so we can move 
on to the next applicant. The waiting room is sim- 
ply packed these days. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


STIFF COMPETITION 
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Starring Jay Baruchel, Rose Byrne 
and Graham Greene 
Written and directed by Chaz Thome 
Seville 

Breathing new life into the 
threadbare premise of a struggling 
funeral director who must find cre- 
ative ways to stay in business, Just 
Buried is a well-made indie Cana- 
dian dark comedy that makes for 
sometimes competing viewing, 
even if it isn’t as fresh as it would 
like you to think. 

Things get rolling when timid, 
nosebleed-prone Oliver (Jay 
Baruchel: Knocked Up, Tropic Thunder) inherits 
his family’s small-town funeral home from his 
estranged father. The only problem is that his de- 
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ceased dad’s business has been digging itself 
deeper into debt ever since a successful rival 
opened up shop. Drowning his sorrows one 
evening with his attractive but morbid embalmer, 
Roberta (Rose Byrne), Oliver drunkenly runs over 
a pedestrian. After getting over the initial panic, 
the pair realizes that this tragic death could be 
the windfall the funeral home needs, and make 
quick work of lining up a few more unwitting 
“customers.” 

Propelling everything from The Little Shop of 
HorrorsXo A Bucket of BioodXothe classic 1964 
horror farce The Comedy of Terrors - which 
stars Vincent Price as an equally cash-strapped 
undertaker - Just Buriecfs high-concept plot 
isn’t going to win any awards for originality. But 
first-time writer/director Chaz Thorne does mix 
things up by exploring Oliver and Roberta’s blosr 
soming relationship as their murder spree picks 
up steam. This works in an interesting way, as 
Just Buried lulls viewers into complacency with 
romantic comedy sentiments, only to shock 
them wide awake with graphic killings. 

Problem is, the two genres are not entirely 
compatible. Part of what made the aforemen- 
tioned films work was that their 
protagonists were too misguided or 
evil to let morality get in the way of 
their goals. Not so with the initially 
likeable Oliver, who turns from a 
victim of circumstance into an un- 
repentant murderer and squanders 
any remaining audience goodwill in 
the process. Even an unconvincing 
last-minute epiphany does him no 
favours. 

But don’t slam that coffin lid just 
yet - Just Buried often works in spite of its 
flawed script, buoyed by notable performances 
by Baruchel and Byrne. Emphasizing quirky sit- 


uations over deadpan satire, it may not meas- 
ure up to other classic dark comedies, but it’s 
worth paying your respects to nonetheless. 

PAUL CORUPE 
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PULSE3 


PULSE 3 

Starring Brittany Finamore, Rider Sb^ng 
and Thomas Merdis 
Written and directed by Joei Soisson 
Dimension Extreme 

Let’s have a show of hands from all of you who 
are sick and tired of inferior American remakes of 
Asian horror movies - and keep ’em up if you’re 
sick and tired of the godawful sequels to those re- 
makes. 

Picking up seven years after the forgettable 

events of Pulse 2: 

Afterlife (the sequel 
to Pulse, die remake 
of Kiyoshi Kuro- 
sawa's 2001 mag- 
num opus /Ca/ro), we 
discover that Jus- 
tine, the little girl 
who escaped a city 
overrun by ghosts, 
is now living in a 
refugee camp filled 
with survivors who 
have shunned technology to live like Amish. 

But Justine (Brittany Finamore) is now an angst- 
ridden seventeen-year-old who despises life in the 
shantytown home she shares with her new foster 
family. After discovering a discarded laptop, she 
makes contact with a survivor named Adam, who’s 
still living in the city, and the two of them start 
cyber-flirting with each other. She quickly falls in 
love with her new email pal and he convinces her 
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TOTAL TOONAGE 


METAIOCALYPSE SEASON 2 

Starring Brendon Small, Tommy Biacha 
and Mark Hamill 

Directed by Jon Schnepp, Chris Prynoski, 

Mark Brooks, et. ai. 

Written by Tommy Biacha, Brandon Small 
and Bill Braudis 
Adult Swim 

The biggest band in the world is back and more brutal than ever! After 
thwarting the assassination attempts of Cardinal Ravenwood last season, 
death metal misfits Dethkiok return with another helping of crushing 
riffage, inventive gore and further procrastination from recording their next 
monumental album. 

Season two of the animated series finds Nathan, Murderface, Toki, 
Skwisgaar and Pickles in the throes of a reclusive slump. Hiding out in 
Mordhaus, their “multi-compound fortress home,” the band members re- 
fuse to go outside after multiple at- 
tempts on their lives. Due to the 
group’s global popularity, their in- 
activity causes the world economy 
to take a massive downturn, forc- 
ing the “powers that be” to offer 
Dethkiok a carrot they simply can’t 
resist: a concert featuring the 
largest act of capital punishment in 
the world’s history, and the choice 
of how the guilty will die! 

Throughout twenty twelve- 
minute episodes - most featuring 
titles with the word “Deth" in them 
(save for one favourite called 
“Klokblocked”) - the band forges 
its own police force to kidnap and 
experiment on illegal downloaders, plays a coffee shop opening that ends 
in a massacre, causes the lava-soaked death of thousands when their sonic 
majesty erupts a dormant volcano, develops a clothing line made from the 
skin of starving models, mows down a forest full of animals (even a but- 
terfly) with helicopter fire and tries to cure a collective summer cold by 
bloodletting themselves. In a sauna. With leeches! 

For the uninitiated, most of Dethkiok's shows are over-the-top, ending in 
bloody catastrophe. And because it's a cartoon, an entire post office full of 
envelopes can be pushed while depicting illustrated carnage so hilariously 
detailed, that it's little wonder the show has attracted big name talent such 
as Metaliica's James Hetfieid and Kirk Hammett, Mark Hamill and Malcolm 
McDowell to voice characters. 

A love of death metal isn’t necessary to enjoy the absurdity of Metalo- 
calypse but subtitles sometimes are, especially for the musical segments. 
In their quest to turn everything “metal,” they’re the kind of band that super 
fans want to kill or kill for, but in the end, you just can’t stop the 'Wok. Bru- 
tal! 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 
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to pack her belongings and walk all the way to Houston, which she 
agrees to do, oblivious of the malevolent ghosts that await her. 

As with the previous outing, the performances are incredibly un- 
even, and filled with boring, introspective diatribes that one 
would expect from a high school drama class. There's also far too 
much cheap-looking green screen work in this film, which reeks of 
amateur. 

The only highlight of the entire production is a scary encounter 
Justine has with a lonely cotton farmer named Caleb (Thomas 
Merdis), who lets her spend the night in his shack while walking a 
disturbingly fine line between Good Samaritan and sexual predator. 

The apocalyptic message at the end of the film is overshadowed 
by the moral that young girls should be wary of starting online ro- 
mances with strangers. Perhaps writer/director Soisson is finally 
finished his assault on this franchise and can move on to ruining 
another J-horror classic. 

LAST CHANGE UNCE 

SPEAKING OF WicC 

THEfiliyDEE3 

Starring Shawnee Smith, Marina Sirtis 

and Johanna E. Braddy 

Directed by Toby Wilkins 

Written by Brad Keene 

Sony 

If you want to be a stickier about it, this is actually the seventh 
(and hopefully final) story in the world of Ju-on films. What began as 
two V-Cinema word-of-mouth hits from director Takashi Shimizu, 
quickly swelled into a series of ghost flicks, tracing an unrelenting 
curse borne of the gruesome murders of Kayako and her son Toshio. 
In this latest, straight-to-DVD, sequel (in the American remake 
branch of the franchise), Kayako’s sister Naoko (Emi Ikehata) trav- 
els to Chicago in hopes of containing the curse once and for all. 

In the opening scene, the only surviving cast member of Grudge 
2, Jake (Matthew Knight), is mysteriously killed while in the care of 
his caseworker, Dr. Sullivan (Saw’s Shawnee Smith). When she re- 
alizes that Jake’s death and the 
murder of his family were supernat- 
ural, she’s drawn to the same build- 
ing where Naoko has tracked the 
curse, and must now face it herself. 

Add to that the back story of every 
resident in the apartment building 
and you have a mad case of over- 
plotting. 

Unlike the last two US Grudge in- 
stallments, this has no Japanese 
counterpart (no third Ju-on iWm was 
made), and it’s the first without 
Shimizu as director. Grudge 3 helmer Toby Wilkins’ previous expe- 
rience with the franchise is limited to a Grudge short made for the 
internet a couple of years ago (part of a series of shorts called Tales 
From the Grudge). However, if you liked the previous entries, you 
might get through this one without too many eye-rolls, as it boasts 
more ghost shots and gore than any of die previous installments (in 
fact, it's the first Grudge movie to gain an R rating), and, well, at 
least that's something new. 

Despite the chalky makeup and irritating rattle that croaked out 
of Kayako's oily mouth, the original Ju-on had something to offer: 
genuine scares hidden in its low-budget, limited location charm. But 
this is a thin shell of the Ju-on you know and, well, kinda like. Maybe 
it’s time to finally stop chasing those black-haired Yurei. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 
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REMEMBERIlie RON OORLER 

BLOOD, DODDS D BEAST 

Starring Donald M. Dohler and Joe Ripple 
Directed by John Paul Kinhart 
Troma 

Need more proof of how much of a family affair 
Don (Night Beasti Dohler’s zero-budget schlock 
empire was? Look no further than Blood, Boobs & 
Beast a new documentary tfiat chronicles the be- 
hind-the-scenes turmoil during the making of Dead 
Hunt, Dohler’s last film before his untimely passing 
in December of 2006 {ft/W#65). 

Interspersing choice clips from Dohler’s past 
projects (including Alien Factor and Blood Mas- 
sacre), director John Kinhart chronologically follows 
the crew of Baltimore’s Timewarp Films through 
various location shoots, capturing every headache 
along the way, from bad weather to burglar alarms 
accidentally being set off. When a cast member 
flakes out at the last minute, he’s replaced by di- 
rector Joe Ripple. When Ripple stops showing up 
for work himself, stressed out due to a real-life ca- 
reer change from cop to nurse, he’s replaced by 
Dohler. 

Such nuisances are precisely the reason why 
Dohler relinquished directorial duties to Ripple in 
the first place a decade ago (favouring pre-/post- 
production and camerawork), and he confides to 
Kinhart how this is the last straw and that he's 
thinking of retiring. 
But as if things 
aren’t complicated 
enough, a sudden 
whirlwind of per- 
sonal dilemmas 
then swarms over 
Dohler’s life; the 
death of his aunt 
who was care- 
taker of his men- 
tally retarded 
sister forces him 
to assume re- 
sponsibility: the birth of a grandchild makes him 
want more quality time for doting; and, finally, his 
diagnosis with cancer. But the show must go on 
and we watch in disbelief as Dohler courageously 
continues doing what’s “in his blood” - making 
schlock. 

ironically, the documentary's title has more to do 
with the duo’s bickering about gratuitous nudity 
than anything lascivious. Dohler always balked at 




unnecessary cheesecake, while Ripple insisted “the 
three Bs” were an integral part of appeasing dis- 
tributors. 

Dohler purists mourn this loss of innocence at 
the hands of Ripple, until one bubbly scream queen 
proves them wrong. Gorgeous Timewarp regular 
Leanna Chamish proudly insists she won’t go top- 
less for anyone, bringing us right back to Dohler 
country. With classic undergrounders describing 
Dohler’s ties to counterculture comix and kind com- 
mentary from fans of his how-to magazine Cin- 
emagic, including Tom Savini, Tom Sullivan (Evil 
Dead) and JJ Abrams (Lost Cloveiileld), Blood, 
Boobs & Beastis an insightful and loving memorial 
to a zero-budget film hero. 

RICK TREMBLES 
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starring Steve Tissis, Ross Partridge and Greta Gerwig 
Written and directed by The Duptass Brothers 
Sony 

It’s a scenario familiar to all horror movie fans: 
four friends alone in the woods are stalked by a 
masked, knife-wielding stranger. Except Baghead 
isn’t a horror film, the four friends are all well-real- 
ized, likeable characters, and (slight spoiler alert) 
no blood is spilled. 

Baghead is brothers Mark and Jay Duplass’ 
follow-up to the indie comedy The Puffy Chair 


(2005). It’s about four friends in LA who are all 
struggling actors with little hope of actually mak- 
ing it. Handsome Matt (Ross Partridge) has an 
idea: if they can’t find any good parts, then they 
should write their own movie. His funny, chubby 
best friend Chad (Steve Zissis) volunteers his 
family’s cabin in the woods. So along with Chad’s 
cute pseudo-girlfriend Michelle (Greta Gerwig) 
and Matt’s kind-of ex Catherine (Elise Muller), 
they woodshed over : 5 ^ 



a weekend to come 
up with a screen- 
play. Complicating 
things, though, is the 
barely concealed in- 
terpersonal tension; 

Chad likes Michelle, 

Michelle likes Matt, 

Catherine is still 
hung up on Matt, 
and Matt's trying not 
to be the asshole. 

So what about the 

horror? Getting to it. Michelle says she had a dream 
about a man with a bag over his head out in the 
woods. Matt immediately grasps onto this. That will 
be their movie. But was it a dream? When Michelle 
is visited in her bedroom by a stranger with a bag 
over his/her head who turns out not to be Matt (she 
had invited him to hook up), what was barely an 
okay idea for a movie becomes the catalyst for a 
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DYERIDOKED, FORCOnEN AND DISMISSED 

IHIS ISSUE: LANCE PySHESinO THE BRINKE 

SAD CASEOFSEPTOiDS 

DEMON SEX 

Video Outlaw 

Don’t be put off by the incredibly long and boring opening narration of this flick, 
in which a voice-over recounts how the Earth was once colonized by lizard peo- 
ple called Reptoids, who bred with humans, blah, blah, blah. Thankfully, the nar- 
rator Is none other than my fave scream queen Brinke Stevens {Cheerleader 
Massacre, Vampires Zombie^, who would sound hot reading the phone book. 
Stevens stars as the bodacious leader of the Sisterhood of the Demon Skull, a group of strippers 
intent on discovering a secret alien DNA formula while feeding on hapless, horny men - what 
else?!? The scares are sparse but there is plenty of bloodsoaked T&A, lesbian lust and boob-grop- 
ing shower scenes. My only complaint is tiiat there’s no acbjal demon sex! 

BODY COUNT: 6 

BRiNKE’S SCREEN TIME: 10:08 


COUATESSIIIIILFOAr 

BLOOD SCARAB 

Frontline Entertainment 

Dracula, Countess Elizabeth Bathory, an ancient Egyptian mummy and 
Brinke Stevens all in the same movie? Pinch me, I must be dreaming! Pius, 
it’s written and directed by former Vampirella writer Donald F. Glut, who 
can pack more naked girls into a 90-minute movie than the average porno. 
Blood Scarab features iiber-MILF Monique Parent (Tbe Witches ofBreast- 
wicK) in the role of Bathory, now a vampire who has come to California to 
steal an ancient Egyptian secret that will allow her to survive in daylight. Brinke plays an Egyp- 
tology professor, who provides us with the back story of how the mummy got its powers. Fea- 
turing some smart, witty dialogue, this is horror/comedy done right. Sadly, unlike every other 
girl in the movie, Brinke never gets nude! 

BODY COUNT; 6 
BRINKE’S SCREEN TIME: 4:02 

TiGHTY FRiGHTiES 

TOE EHIGOTENING 

Velocity Home Entertainment 

I was happier than one of Brinke’s new bras when I saw that she was starring 
in a David DeCoteau movie. . . but then I remembered ttiat DeCoteau movies 
usually feature nothing but perfectly buff guys prancing about in tight under- 
wear {The Brotherhood I- VI, Beastly BoyZi. The Frightening follows Corey Pe- 
terson, a brooding kid with a doubled past who has moved to a new town and 
is trying to fit in at a new school where the students and faculty are being killed 
off by a gang of pretty boy thugs. Though she appears for less tiian five minutes, Brinke proves that 
she’s both a total MILF, and a damn fine actress, as Corey's mom saves the film and figures into a 
pretty cool twist ending. 

BODY COUNT: 10 
BRINKE’S SCREEN TIME: 4:43 




series of tense moments, mild scares and a twist end- 
ing worthy of M. Night Shymalan, 

What the Duplass Brothers have done - very suc- 
cessfully - is taken the tropes of cliched horror and used 
them to make the sort of indie comedy that Sundance 
audiences eat up. (In fact, Sony Pictures Classics bought 
distribution rights to Baghead at last year’s Sundance 
festival.) Close-minded horror fans may be put off -and 
have been warned - but those interested in quality cin- 
ema will find Bagheadto be exactly their bag. 

SEAN PLUMMER 

Z”liPFMTm'EFFECfS 

WILD COUNTRY 

Starring Samantha Shieicis, Martin Compston 
and Peter Capaldi 

Written and directed by Craig Strachan 
Lionsgate 

Horror has been largely a director’s medium since the 
early ’70s, which is why the genre has long been noto- 
rious for bad acting and bad writing - like it or not. these 
aspects are secondary considerations to most horror 
filmmakers, and probably always will be. In the Scottish 
effort Wild Country, however, we’re treated to a whip- 
smart script that never 
tries to be overly clever, a 
very talented cast and 
solid direction, all sadly 
derailed by creature ef- 
fects so atrocious that 
they sometimes appear to 
betaking place in a differ- 
ent movie. 

Samantha Shields plays 
Kelly Ann, a pregnant teen 
who gives up her baby for 
adoption before embark- 
ing on an overnight wilderness hike with friends several 
weeks later. As night fails, they stumble across the mu- 
tilated corpse of a farmer and an abandoned (but other- 
wise unharmed) baby. Soon they become.aware they’re 
being stalked by big, gnarly wolf creatures. The beast- 
ies in question aren’t werewolves per se, but they bear 
a strong resemblance to the designs in An American 
Werewolf in London and Ginger Snaps, which is where 
the problems begin. Quadrupedal creature effects are 
always a tall order for animatronics, and in this instance 
they range from mediocre to downright laughable. On 
the few occasions that the director opts for CGI instead, 
they’re even woise. (The plentiftjl gore effects fare much 
better.) 

While I’ve never been a fan of big-scale CGI, I’m 
considerably more tolerant of it than certain folk, but 
gosh darn it, I have my limits. Had Wild Country in- 
volved lesser talents I could simply write it off and 
fuggeddaboutit, but it seriously pains me to see an 
otherwise admirable effort go to waste. I believe this 
marks the first occasion in my going-on-ten-year 
stint at the mighty Morgue that I’ve slagged off a 
movie entirely over bad effects, and it’s an occasion 
I’d have gladly missed. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 
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FANTASTIC FLESH: 

THE ART OF MAKE-UP EFX 

Starring Greg Nicotero, Ftoward Berger, Tom Savini, et a!. 

Directed by Kevin VanHook 

Starz 


^ Starring Conor Timmis, LiesI Ehardtand Norman Bryn 
Directed by Vatche Arabian 
Written by Vatcbe Arabian, Scott Allen Nollen and Steve Vertlieb 
Smash Vision 


Makeup in cinema is all abcwt illusions, and in this To say Boris Karloff has had a profound 
case, evidently so is documentary filmmaking. Shot impact upon the genre is a no-brainer. But 

by the Sfarz television network as a Halloween spe- I suspect that few of his fans would actu- 

cial, FantasSc Flesh: The Art of Make-Up tells a ally have the fortitude to create an eiabo- 

very loose history of the evolution of the craft but, rate self-starring screen test, not only 

like a bad makeup job, is noticeably poor at dis- with the intention of pitching it to major 

guising what’s underneath, studios to generate interest in a Karloff 

Though it opens with early images of the leg- biopic, but to be considered for the main 
endary Lon Chaney Sr. as The Phantom of the Opera, role. 

Fantastic Flesh swiftly moves into {and focuses But that's exactly what actor Conor 
heavily on) interviews with KNB Effects Group top- Timmis has done in Kreating Karloff, a 

pers Greg Nicotero and Howard Berger, who discuss 2006 documentary detailing the (then) 

everything from masks to fake animus to anima- 26-year-old’s quest to get this screen test toT^ur 

tronics on a variety of film projecte, including The Is- completed. Timmis. who’s had tiny parts 

land, TheMistand The Chronicles of Narnia. in The Departed and latest Indiana Jones 

From there it moves to an all-too-brief look through the past. In one highlight, Tom sequel, rounded up a small cast and crew 
Savini discusses the pre-latex era, including the iconic wire-and-hook makeups of ■! to help him recreate key scenes from Karloff’s two greatest cinematic achieve- 
Chaney Sr. and the made-from-scratch cotton and collodion creations of the legendary ments; 1931's Frankenstein and the following year’s The Mummy. Hiring 

Jack Pierce (Frankenstein). In turn, the innovative techniques Savini devised for Dawn makeup artist Norman Bryn (Cloverfield) to transform him into the iconic char- 

and Day of die Dead (where Nicotero got his start in the business) are celebrated by acters from both pictures (supposedly using makeup techniques similar to that 

George A. Romero and Nicotero. Academy Award winner Dick Smith (r/?e£irorasf, The of the legendary Jack Pierce), Timmis had the sequences filmed (shot for shot, 

Godfather, Amadeus and The Sendneti is also given due diligence for having pioneered as per the originals) on black and white HD. 

the use of multi-piece latex appliances and setting a standard for old age makeup that The end result is pretty decent. Bryn’s monster makeups, while not entirely ac- 
has yet to be surpassed. curate, aren’t bad, Timmis has got Karloff’s voice, speech pattern and manner- 

The impressive roster of interview subjects aside. Fantastic Flesh plays out a little too isms down pat and the sets (while obviously much scaled down) look similar to 

much like a KNB promotional reel, which is not surprising, as the film’s executive pro- the originals. And to give the project a strange air of legitimacy, a young actress 

ducer is Nicotero, Whatever the intentions of the documentary, it fails at providing a fair named LiesI Ehardt (a distant relative to original Mummy actress, Zita Johann) 

overviewof the history of the craft (in a scant 54 minutes!). appears in a sequence, bearing a resemblance to her famous relative. 

Some gaping holes are present: titans such as Rick Baker and Stan Winston are con- Preventing this doc from getting top marks, though, is the length of time it 
spicuously absent, and Fox makeup head John Chambers (Planet of the Apedi is barely takes to get to the actual screen tests. Starting off with a 1 5- to 20-minute “mini 
acknowledged in fovour of an entire piece on KNB’s work on Grindhouse. It’s a colos- biography” of Karloff isn't an entirely bad idea, but a long string of interviews 

sal misfire to completely ignore the likes of Baker, disappointingly gloss over the con- with cast and crew tests the viewer’s patience. Still, this is a labour of love, 

tributions of Rob Bottin, as well as the groundbreaking work of Jack Pierce and Lon spearheaded by someone with a genuine affection and interest in Karloff and his 

Chaney, whom the first segment of this documentary should have respectfully been de- work, and therefore will be of interest to anyone who’s dreamed of making his 

voted to. Recommended only for astute makeup aficionados and, well, KNB fans. own monster movie. 




JOVANKA VUCKOVIC 


JAMES BURRELL 
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DROPPiy ANOTHER DE UCE 

4ZND STREET FOREVER VOL 4: 
COOLEO BY REFRIGERATION 

Synapse 

The grimy theatres 
on the Deuce may have 
boasted that they were 
“cooled by refrigera- 
tion” during the swel- 
tering NYC summers, 
but inside their screens 
were often sizzling with 
the finest in sleazy cin- 
ema. The fourth volume 
of Synapse’s superla- 
tive trailer compilation series, 42nd Street For- 
ever: Cooled by Refrigeration, packs in another 
50-odd previews of mind-altering feature films, 
many of which have yet to be released on DVD. 

As with previous volumes, this release 
leapfrogs across an impressive variety of gen- 
res - everything from awful coming-of-age 
comedies (The Chicken Chronicles) to biker 
flicks (The Hard Heads) and violent revenge 
landmarks (Breaking Point) to hilariously awful 
sci-fi (Yor, The Hunter From the Future). Of 
course, there’s a nice selection of horror trailers 


too, including the cannibalism classic Welcome 
to Arrow Beach (under its alternate title Tender 
Flesh), Let's Scare Jessica to Death, Cannon’s 
New Year’s Evil and notable backwoods chiller 
(and Rue Morgue favourite!) Rituals. Further 
highlights include a nice little spot for Fulci’s The 
Psychic that makes full use of the poster’s 
creepy skull artwork, and an exciting and bom- 
bastic ad for the Canadian-shot monster movie 
Humongous, which is far more fun than the ac- 
tual film. 

\A/hile the 42nd Street Forever senes has tra- 
ditionally focused on the old B-movie standbys 
genres including blaxploitation, nudie cuties and 
Euro spy knock-offs, it’s interesting to note that 
this release features several unorthodox inclu- 
sions that may fall outside most sleazehounds’ 
areas of interest. Shout at the Devil and March 
or Die are epic foreign-shot war dramas with 
ample production values and big name stars. 
And then there’s the The Loves and Times of 
Scaramouche, a historical slapstick spoof cour- 
tesy The Inglorious Bastards director Enzo G. 
Castellari that looks like it would seriously put 
any dedicated bad movie sadist to the test. 

But even when a trailer on the disc isn’t par- 
ticularly interesting or appealing, the audio com- 
mentary at least puts it in the proper context. 
Once again, Fangoria's Michael Gingold, sleaze 
expert Chris Poggiali and DVD Maniacs/AVMani- 



R 


acs web editor Edwin Samuelson appear for a 
remarkably well-informed discussion about the 
cast and history of each advertised film. While 
the trailer selection alone would be enough to 
recommend this release, it’s the commentary 
that makes it another must-own DVD from the 
fine folks at Synapse. 

PAUL CORUPE 



CHAMBER OF HORRORS (1966) 

Starring Patrick O'Neal, Cesare Danova 

and Wilfrid Hyde-White 

Directed by Hy Averback 

Written by Stephen Kandai and Ray Russell 

THE BRIDES OF FO MANCHU(ig66) 

StaiTing Christopher Lee, Douglas Wilmer 
and Marie Versini 
Directed by Don Sharp 
Written by Sax Rohmer, Don Sharp 
and Harry Alan Towers 
Warner 

Horror cinema has 
been deeply influenced 
by wax museums and 
chambers of horrors. 

The history of these at- 
tractions is etched 
deeply in the develop- 
ment of the genre. 

Mystery of the Wax 
Museum (1933) and 
House of Wax (1953) 
established lurid accounts of murder, deception 
and vengeance as being part and parcel of the 
cinematic wax museum tradition, and Chamber 
ofHorrorsis no exception. 

Originally created as a pilot for a television se- 
ries that never got made, the film takes place in 
19th-century Baitimore, where suave psy- 
chopath Jason Cravatte (Patrick O’Neal) severs 
his own hand in order to escape'from the police 
who are taking him to his execution. He, of 
course, comes back to seek vengeance on those 
responsible for his conviction. The good news is 
that he returns with an assortment of knives at- 
tached to his new stump that would make Cap- 
tain Hook blush! The bad news is that he must 
contend with the even more suave Anthony 
Draco (Cesare Danova), an amateur sleuth who 
runs a wax museum with his partner Harold 
Blount (Wilfrid Hyde-White). 

Mixing the tradition of the British detective 
novel with the feel of a well-crafted Hammer 
film. Chamber of Horrorsieaturesthe use of the 
“Fear Flasher” and “Horror Horn” at the “Four 
Supreme Fright Points," which alert the audi- 
ence to ghastly violence so that the faint of heart 
will have time to avert their eyes. Originally pio- 
neered at Paris’ notorious Grand Guignol, these 
techniques were obviously influenced by William 
CastlS’s horror showmanship (such as rigging 
theatre seats for shock effect (“Percepto”) dur- 





In the Folds of the Flesh: Heads literally 
roll In this over-the-top shocker. 


ing 1959’s The Tinglei) and are great fun here! 
The film opens with an inspired scene of Cra- 
vatte forcing a pastor to marry him to one of his 
dead victims at gunpoint. Recommended. 

The Brides of Fu Manchu is directed by Don 
Sharp, who helmed some classics of the British 
horror genre, such as Hammer’s The Kiss of the 
Vampire (1963) and Witchcraft (1964). Here, 
Christopher Lee returns as the villain Fu Manchu 
for the second of his five vehicles. This is a typ- 
ical Fu Manchu programmer with all the trim- 
mings - snake pits, damsels in lingerie, a death 
ray, and plans to conquer the world - made all 
the more palpable by the stately presence of the 
great Christopher Lee. The film boasts some 
camp value for' Lee completists, but not much 
more. Warner has delivered solid-looking 
widescreen transfers of both films with no ex- 
tras. 

Don’t forget to close your eyes when you hear 
the “Horror Horn”! 

MARIO DEGIGLIO-BELLEMARE 

'WgleMdto 

MADHOUSE (1981) 

Starring Trish Everiy, Michael MacRae 

and Dennis Robertson 

Directed by Ovidio G. Assonitis 

Written by Ovidio G. Assonitis, Stephen Blakely, 

Robert Gandus, eL al 
Dark Sky 

Madhouse (or as it 
was originally titled 
There Was A Little 
Girti is one of the last 
of the once-banned 
video nasties to re- 
ceive a proper DVD 
release. Considering 
the titles it was 
lumped in with (The Evil Dead, Last House on the 
Left, Driller Killer, etc.), there was always a 
chance that this rarely seen film would prove to 
be another lost classic. Ovidio G. Assonitis’ gory 
horror flick may not quite rank among the finest 
of the banned tapes, but it is a hidden gem that 
certainly deserves more recognition than it cur- 
rently has (which is none). 

The Italian production, which was shot in 
America, straddles the line between flamboyant 
spaghetti horror and a dirty direct-to-video Yan- 
kee slasher. Boasting a predictably ludicrous 
story about an impossibly good twin and her evil 
imprisoned sister, it’s chock full of bad hair and 
overacting... but that's really all part of the fun. 
Like many Italian horror films, narrative logic and 
psychological motivation don’t apply. These 
movies are all about the carefully crafted sus- 
pense sequences and glorious over-the-top gore, 
■ which Madhousehas in spades. 

Director Assonitis and his European crew 
barely let a second go by without some sort of 
bizarre camera angle or lighting effect, all per- 


fectly underscored by wonderfully creepy/kitschy 
synthesizer music composed by Riz Ortolan! (of 
Cannibal Holocaust tame). The movie is much 
more of a psychological horror tale than its rep- 
utation suggests, however that doesn’t mean it 
skimps on the gore. That said, the grisly effects 
are limited to certain key moments (many of 
which feature the most bloodthirsty dog this side 
of Cujo). Though by no means an unjustly for- 
gotten masterpiece. Madhouse is still an effec- 
tive and nasty little horror movie - a pleasant 
surprise for the horror fan who thinks he’s seen 
everything. 

PHILIP BROWN 


SKI NSA NE 

IN THE FOLDS DF THE FLESH (1970) 

Starring Eleonora Rossi Drago, Pier Angeli 

and Fernando Sancho 

Directed by Sergio Bergonzelli 

Written by Fabio De AgosUni and Sergio Bergonzelii 

Severin 


While many Eurohorror 
flicks of the early ’70s have 
never been praised for 
their subtlety or straight- 
forward narratives, In the 
Folds of the Flesh (re- 
leased in Italy as Nelle 
pieghe della came) has to 
be one of the most fucked- 
up movies I’ve seen in aloooooong while. Attempt- 
ing to describe this trippy Italian/Spanish 
co-production in a few meagre paragraphs is no 
easy feat, but here it goes... 

One stormy night, an escaped convict (Ron Je- 
remy look-alike Fernando Sancho: Return of the 
Blind Dead) witnesses a woman (Eleonora Rossi 


Drago: Camille 2000) burying a corpse on the 
grounds of her beachside castle home. Captured 
by police and imprisoned, the thief returns to the 
villa thirteen years later with the intention of 
blackmailing the woman, who we learn is the for- 
mer governess to a lovely yet troubled young lady 
(Pier Angeli, billed here as Anna Maria Pierangeli) 
and mother to a perverted artist son (Emilio 
Gutierrez Caba), both of whom live with her. 

Demanding money (as well as a menage a 
trolsl), the felon finds he is no match for the trio 
and their pet vultures(l). For whenever poor Ms. 
Angeli has intimate contact with men, she lapses 
into a homicidal trance (a psychosis triggered by 
memories of her childhood rape by her father and 
his subsequent beheading by sword at her hands), 
and kills them. Later, mother and son are left to 
clean up a mounting body count by disposing of 
the remains in vats of acid - the more tender 
morsels going to the birds. 

Despite what the DVD cover suggests, this 
isn’t a giallo. It is, however, a delirious piece of 
Eurotrash filled with decapitations, incest, ani- 
mal killings, Nazi sex torture flashbacks and 
some of the worst crimes against fashion imag- 
inable. It’s an insanely complicated picture, with 
enough over-the-top plot twists to fill five sea- 
sons of Lost 

Bergonzelli’s direction is lively, and in this case 
the exaggerated acting is fitting. Angeli does a 
decent job (especially considering she’s at least 
ten years too old for her role) and the surpris- 
ingly upbeat score by Jesus Villa Rojo only adds 
to the bizarreness of the affair. 

While probably too weird for most tastes, those 
with a penchant for vintage, mind-bending sleaze 
will want to get lost In the Folds of the Flesh. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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THE LODGER: A STORY 
DETHE LONDON EOG(1927) 

Starring Ivor Novelio, June Tripp and Malcolm Keen 

Directed by Alfred Hitchcock 

Written by Marie Belloc Lowndes and Eliot Stannard 

MGM 


Released when the flourishing master of sus- 
pense was just 28 years old, the serial kiiier 
thriller The Lodgerwas often cited by Hitchcock 
as his first film, even though he had his name on 
a few earlier projects. Hailed in reviews at the 
time as the “finest British production ever 
made," this fast-moving, well-shot silent effort 
introduces several themes and stylistic touches 
that would fully emerge in the director’s later 
films, making it a must for fans of both silent 
chillers and Hitchcock’s influential, fascinating 
oeuvre. 

Based on a Marie Belloc Lowndes novel of the 
same title, The Lodger ls a vaguely fictionalized 
account of the Jack the Ripper murders that 
rocked London in the late 19th century. Amidst 
widespread speculation over the identity of a 
killer known as The Avenger, an older couple 
(played by Marie Ault and Arthur Chesney) rent 
a room to a polite but enigmatic young man (Ivor 
Novello). He always pays the rent on time, but 
his odd hours and strange behaviour soon 
arouse his landlords’ suspicions - could this 
man be the vicious killer who attacks pretty 
young blondes in dark alleys? Their misgivings 
turn to fear when the lodger becomes fasci- 


TENANT TROUBLE 


nated with their fair-haired young daughter 
(June Tripp), who spurns her lover, a stuffy de- 
tective working on the Avenger case (Malcolm 
Keen), to spend time with him. 

Although not widely recognized as an iconic 
horror narrative, Lowndes’ book has been 
brought to the screen several times since Hitch- 
cock's adaptation, due largely to this film’s early 
critical and commercial success. Novello 
reprised his role in a 1932 British sound re- 
make. released in North 
America as The Phan- 
tom Fiend. This was fol- 
lowed by John Brahm’s 
dazzling 1944 adapta- 
tion and the low-budget 
1953 effort The Man in 
the Attic, which put Jack 
Balance in the suspected 
kilier’s shoes. And the 
story is still relevant 
today - David Ondaatje’s 
modernized adaptation, 
set on Hollywood’s Sun- 
set Strip, received a lim- 
ited release this past 
January. 

In all of these films, it’s 
ambiguous whether the 
lodger is indeed the 
guilty party - although he usually is, as in Lown- 
des' novel - but Hitchcock was seemingly the 
first to break with tradition by making the lodger 
a man accused of a crime he did not commit. 
Although the ending is sometimes chaiked up to 


TH£ LODGER: A STORY 
OF TT'!: LONDON FOG 


a studio head who didn’t want Novello (a big 
name matinee star) to play a truly evil character, 
it’s notable that this basic plot device later be- 
came standard in Hitchcock’s narratives, driv- 
ing the action in everything from The 39 Steps 
to North by Northwest In this case, however, the 
audience isn’t actually aware of the lodger’s in- 
nocence until the final act, at which point Hitch- 
cock further ratchets up the tension as the 
lodger is chased down by an angry mob certain 
he’s their man. 

Made after Hitchcock returned from directing 
The Mountain Eagle and The Pleasure Garden 
in Germany, The Lodger demonstrates that the 
visiting director had picked up on the lessons 
taught by master expressionists Fritz Lang and 
F. W. Murnau. The film is awash in dark shad- 
ows, moody atmosphere and tight close-ups, 
but without the grand set pieces that often 
pushed the German horror into the fantastic and 
supernatural. Instead, there’s a distinct econ- 
omy in the storytelling and visual style that 
keeps the film grounded in the real world. 

Despite this, Hitchcock still incorporated some 
memorable imagery into the movie. The lodger’s 
first appearance is striking, for example, as he 
shows up at the landlords’ front door with a dark 
hat and scarf tied over his mouth, only his sin- 
ister eyes visible. The couple also tracks the 
lodger’s activities by noting whether their chan- 
delier is swaying, complimented by an impres- 
sive point-of-view shot, 
FICTION through the ceiling, of 

the bottom of the 
lodger’s shoes as he 
paces in his room above 
them. 

Strangely, The Lodger 
is often passed over by 
audiences for Hitch- 
cock’s more familiar 
and popular films, and 
previously only ap- 
peared on a handful of 
public domain releases. 
Originally issued as part 
of MGM’s Alfred Hitch- 
cock Premiere Collec- 
tion, this new single 
disc release restores the 
* film’s full 101 -minute 

running time and includes a handful of inform- 
ative extras. It’s an irresistible package that 
should help more viewers uncover not only the 
beginnings of a classic horror yarn, but also the ' 
roots of Hitchcock’s tense and distinctive style. 

PAUL CORUPE 
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OUTLAW BY ALEX SOLIS 

VIEW MORE OF HIS WORK AT WWW.ODDWORX.COM 

WINNER OF THE THREADLESS LOVES HORROR DESIGN CHALLENGE! 

Thanks to all that entered! 
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NS, DELETE BINS AND OTDED SINS 


tors ail - but there’s something irresistible, 
some deeply perverse schadenfreude, about 
v/atching so many A- and B-iisters flailing 
around, bellowing overwrought platitudes and 
expository dialogue to the cheap seats before 
dying wildly improbable deaths. And while most 
of the principals are saddled with several laugh- 
able lines, the greatest, howlers are reserved 
primarily for entomologist Caine (“I never 
dreamed it would be the bees - they’ve always 
been our friends.”) and air force General Wid- 
mark (‘‘When that swarm finds out that some 
of their friends have been captured, they might 
come back."), who naturally spend the entire 
film butting heads and bellowing at each other 
in mandatory scientist-versus-soldier fashion. 

Although the titular insectile armada eventu- 
ally wreaks havoc on Efouston, the bulk of the 
festivities take place in and around a live-ac- 
tion Norman Rockwell- postcard known as 
Marysville, Texas. And make no mistake, these 
are some bad, bad bees; besides packing more 
toxins in a few stings than a nest of cobras or 
ten minutes of unprotected butt sex with Paris 
Hilton, they manage to take down two helicop- 
ters by the twelve-minute mark. (Chopper pilot 
over radio: “Oh my God! Bees! Bees! Millions of 
bees!” General on radio at air force base; 


“Bees?!?") Before The closing credits roll, the 
stripy little bastards will also derail atrain, blow 
up a nuclear power plant, cause the military to 
burn down most of Houston and strain several 
romantic relationships, although they never 
seem willing to go near Caine, i dunno, maybe 
it’s that accejit. 

‘‘Will history blame me, or the bees?” Wid- 
mark ponders toward the end, and for most of 
us in the audience, the jury’s still out. But this 
much is certain: while this film was an ignoble 
way for Allen to end his winning streak, it re- 
mains an irresistible banquet of badness for 
connoisseurs of fine schlock. Although The 
Swarm has never had a “proper” (i.e, remas- 
tered and extras-enriched) DVD reissue, the 
version currently available does boast the 155- 
minute director’s cut and a making-of fea- 
turette in vyhich Caine, Fonda and Ross 
somehow manage to maintain straight faces- 
while solemnly warning that a real killer bee in- 
vasion is not-if-but-when. As ludicrous, 
overblown pant-poopers go, The Swarm is truly 
the bees’ knees. (Uh. sorry.) In fact, it's a honey 
of a cross-pollination of genres. (Okay, really, 
I’ll stop. Please put that knife down.) Now ei- 
ther quit harshing my buzz or get the hell out of 
my basement. Q 


U rban legends, old wives’ tales and bogus 
biologicat bugaboos have always pro- 
vided government, law enforcement, the 
Church and the media with ammunition for fear 
mongering, but things really peaked in the ’70s 
and early ’80s. In fact, it was practically an art 
form back therr, as North Americans prayed 
themselves bluejn the face each night that the 
Good Lord might deliver them from swine flu, 
poisoned Halloween candy, sewer-dwelling al- 
ligators, LSD-crazed babysitters, snuff films, a 
rapidly approaching ice age, sharks cruising 
beach resorts, backwards messages on Led 
Zeppelin albums... and bees. Killer bees. 
African Killer Bees from Brazil, no less. And 
When that call went out, Irwin “Master of Dis- 
aster” Allen was only too happy to pick up'the 
phone. 

Director George Seaton first hit disaster 
movie pay dirt in 1970 with Airport, but it was 
veteran producer/director Allen (whose eredits 
already included The Lost World and the TV se- 
ries Lost in Space and Land of the Giants) who 
truly led the charge with The Poseidon Adven- 
ture (1972) and The Towering inferno (1974). 
But no career is bombproof, and in 1978 The 
Swarm proved to be Allen’s economy-class 
ticket to Palookaville. Gotta give the guy points, 
though - crossbreeding the tried-and-true dis- 
aster movie formula with the popular sci-fi/hor- 
ror trope of Nature Run Amok is indeed a bold 
move. The visual effects are largely passable, 
the customary all-star ensemble cast is im- 
pressive and funeage is provided by soundtrack 
superstar Jerry Goldsmith {The Omen). Still, 
The Swarni is doomed - hilariously so - by 
what has to be the most appalling disaster 
movie script in history. 

It’s not that liiave anything against Michael 
Caine, Richard Widmark, Henry Fonda, 
Katharine Ross, Olivia de Havilland, Ben John- 
son, Fred MacMurray or Slim Pickens - fine ac- 
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I n recent years, the comic book industry has 
seen the migration of a number of Hollywood 
screenwriters to the four-colour page, in- 
cluding Kevin Smith and Joss Whedon. One 
of the latest to make the transition Is Neal Mar- 
shall Stevens, writer of Thir13en Ghosts, Hell- 
raiser: Deaderaud the upcoming Hybrid. ' 

It was during the production of Hybrid \ha\ 
Stevens was approached by Alex Leung, the 
managing director of Studio 407, one of the 
film’s co-producers. Leung was a fan of 
Stevens’ work and thought he would be a great 
asset to the company’s comic book division. As 
it turns out, Stevens didn’t need much convinc- 
ing. 

“There are definitely advantages to working in 
comics,” says Stevens. “Having spent a long time 
in the movie business, I get asked a lot. ‘What’s 
coming out? What should we be looking for of 
yours in the theatre?’ And it’s always a tough 
question, because in the movie business they de- 
velop around ten projects for every one that gets 
made. That means that 
most screenwriters, on 
average, will write ten 
screenplays for every 
one that ends up on 
the screen. So you can 
spend years working 
on this and that proj- 
ect, and even make a 
decent living at it, with- 
out any of it ever 
reaching the screen. 

“On the other hand, 
with Studio 407, we 
made a deal to write 
two projects. Demon 
Squad and [non-horror 
project] Havoc Brigade. 

They’ll get in front of 
an audience and - gods and demons willing - 
that audience will respond well to them.” 

Stevens’ interest in horror was forged back in 
childhood through reading authors such as Poe, 
Lovecraft, M.R. James and William Hope Hodg- 
son, as well as watching classic sci-fi and mon- 
ster B-movies. In terms of comics, his horror diet 


included Creepy, Eerie and Vampirella. 

“The funny thing is, I still like all of 
those things,” he admits. “I still have old 
issues of Eerie that I read through and, 
you know, they still seem pretty good to 
me. It only goes to show that either my 
tastes were very sophisticated then, or 
have remained unsophisticated to this 
day.” 

Nevertheless, Stevens’ tastes in hor- 
ror have been a major influence 
throughout a career that now includes 
horror comics. In particular. Demon 
Squad promises to pay homage to 
Stevens’ inspirations while at the same 
time bring something new to the table. 

In the comic, a team of scientists, mer- 
cenaries and mystics band together to 
battle demons that prey on teenagers. 

Evil spirits feasting on the young is stan- 
dard horror fare, but there is a unique 
twist at the heart of this story. 

“I was doing some 
reading about old vam- 
pire legends and I 
came across this ob- 
scure reference to one 
of the ways that some- 
one becomes a vam- 
pire - if you commit suicide, you 
return as a vampire. And that 
idea intrigued me. And I got to 
thinking, well, if that were true, 
maybe that’s really how vam- 
pirism spreads. Not through 
blood drinking, but by someone 
coming back from the dead and 
tricking the living into committing 
suicide. So from that initial 
thought, the idea spun out into 
the notion of a kind of ancient 
demonic being that feeds on the human 'life force’ 
- but a life force that has to be freely given. That 
is, the victim has to kill himself.” 

From there, Stevens looked to the real world 
for other elements that could easily be woven 
into his story. The result manifests itself in the 
comic book when there are a rash of teen sui- 


Screenwriter Neal Marshall Stevens comes to comics with 
Demon Squad, a new spin on the vampire mythos. 

cides; it means that one of the creatures is 
“nesting” nearby, and the grief counsellors who 
show up to help are actually a secret govern- 
ment militia known as the Demon Squad. 

Despite the proliferation of youth culture in 
the genre, Stevens still felt this was the best 
angle for his series. “Obviously, there are other 
situations that have the same potential for mass 
suicide, like crazy^cults, for instance. But set- 
ting it at a ’normal’ high school gave the great- 
est contrast to our slightly crazy team of demon 
hunters and struck me as the best way to go. In 
fact, the original title of this was Suicide High, 
but for some reason, nobody liked that one.” 

Demon Squad #1 by Neal Marshall Stevens 
and Rafael Ortiz hits shelves spring 2009. 
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TWs tra4e paperback collects issues #1 -4 of The Bomb plus The Swimsuit Edition. Steve Mannion clearly loves to draw women, 
so he’s populated his works with a number of pin-up gals including Jungle Chick, Fearless Dawn, Sea Coin Lil, Witchy Witch and, uh, 
Betty. Unfortunately, he’s given them very little to do. Sure, he throws all sorts of grotesqueries at them, including mutated Nazis, giant 
robots, dinosaurs and plenty of zombies, but most of the stories lack any real sense of drama or suspense to counterbalance the wack- 
iness, The most successful entries are the first two segments featuring Fearless Dawn. (It’s quite fun to see geeky schoolgirl Prissy trans- 
form into Nazi-bashing Dawn.) These strips have theirtongue firmly in cheek yet there’s a certain internal continuity that gives the stories 
some credibility. It’s absurd, pulpy fun, but at least it tells a story. After the first couple of installments, though, the entries become more 
outlandish with less of a narrative, and are consequently rather dull. The pin-ups in the Swimsuit Edition summanze the collection per- 
fectly: beautiful one-page images tiiat promise thrills and adventure, but sadly the story ends there. 


Talk about tbe best of both worlds: 

in the future, the residents of Earth are at war with 
an alien race called the Thanati, but when all the 
inhabitants of a Thanati 
planet mysteriously drop 
dead. Earth decides to send 
in a covert team to investi- 
gate, Drafted onto the team 
is Emily, a scientist op- 
posed to the war, who has 
had previous experience 
with the military, most of it 
bad. No sooner do they 
land on the planet then 
they are attacked by Tha- 
nati - or rather, their corpses. That’s right, alien 
zombies! That brief summary makes it sound like 
the action takes place right away, but in reality, it 
takes quite a few pages for the characters to make 
planetfall. Jones is clearly borrowing elements 
from A/Zens (reluctant heroine, space marines, an- 
droid crew member), including a slow buildup that 
focuses on the characters. Unforhjnately, it’s not 
the most gripping cast, and, in 
this issue at least, they remain 
somewhat two-dimensional. Nev- 
ertheless, there’s an interesting 
concept at the heart of Nether- 
worldthat hopefully will pay off in 
future installments. 

Behold: an odd yet en- 
chanting story about a mysteri- 
ous lagoon creature whose 
strange song haunts a nearby 
family. Grandpa finger-taps the 
tune in his sleep, to the bewil- 


derment of his granddaughter; his daughter 
seems to have a secret relationship with the 
creature that inevtebly draws her husband in 
as well. The story is executed in a very simple, 
almost fairy-tale-like fashion, but don’t let this 
fool you. At times fascinating, at other times 
frustrating. The Lagoon 
doesn't provide easy an- 
swers and will have you leaf- 
ing back through its pages 
upon completion. However, 
that is not a criticism, but 
rather it’s a testament to the 
story’s ability to get under 
your skin. Guaranteed to 
haunt you well after reading. 

Embrace a bevy of 

beasts in this gorgeous, 
oversized hardcover collect- 
ing four previously published 
tales inspired by Frazetta illustrations “Swamp 
Demon,” “Dark Kingdom,” “Creatures” and 
"Dracula Meets the Wolfman.” 
“Demon,” by Joshua Ortega and 
Josh Medors, is an entertaining 
if harmless story about druids 
battling demons and serves as 
a prequel to the writer’s Death 
Dealer. “Dark Kingdom,” by 
Mark Kidwell and Tim Vigil, is 
the best story in the book, per- 
fectly evoking Frazetta’s world 
while telling a solid tale filled 
with vikings and dragons. How- 
ever, “Creatures,” by Rick Re- 
mender and Peter Bergting, is 
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an ambitious tale of President Teddy Roosevelt 
fighting Martians and Aztec gods that just does- 
n’t connect and comes across as a pale Hellboy 
imitation. Lastly, “Dracula/Wolfman” by Steve 
Niles and Francesco Francavilla is a great hom- 
age to old black and white horror mags, al- 
though one feels Niles could have 
gotten a bit more mileage out of 
the concept. The book is supple- 
mented by rough sketches and 
notes for all four tales. 

Meet luelfer. That’s short 
for Luci Jenifer Inacio das Neves. 
Lucifer is a thief, but not your or- 
dinary thief. She steals mystical 
and occult artifacts with poten- 
tially fatal consequences. With 
that simple premise the reader is 
introduced to the world of Hexed. 

Things heat up when an old busi- 
ness "associate" blackmails Lucifer into steal- 
ing one final item for him: the Carasinth. Of 
course, what exactly 
the Carasinth is will 
have to wait. The se- 
ries starts out 
promisingly; Lucifer 
is an interesting, 
likeable character 
with tantalizing hints 
of a shady past, and 
her quest will un- 
doubtedly be bloody 
and life-threatening. 

Worth keeping an 
eye on. 
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ato. Kay also uncovers a few films that avoided 
rigor mortis, such as the British title Ed and His 
Dead Mother, and One Dark Night (featuring 
Adam West!). Plus, he does due diligence with 
the masters (Romero, Fulci, Peter Jackson) and 
includes titles that one wouldn’t consider obvi- 
ous undead choices, such as Carpenter’s The 
Fog, the Maniac Cop series and a bunch of the 
Chinese hopping zombie/vampire films. 

The book is chronological by decade and 
rounded out by the author’s list of The Greatest 
Zombie Films Ever Made and interviews with 
such notables as FX men Tom Savini and Greg 
Nicotero, Fulci’s daughter Antonella and film pro- 
grammer/kung-fu zombie expert Colin Geddes. 
Kay also details working on Romero’s Land of the 
Dead as an extra, offering insight into the pains of 
reanimated acting. The interviews nicely break 
up the onslaught of reviews, although some are 
overly long, and too many of them deal with - 
surprise - being a zombie bit player. Too bad Kay 
didn’t seek out more film historians/experts. 

He makes up for it, though, with the fun zom- 
bie movie ratings icons, coverage of zombie- 
themed TV episodes (Tales From the Crypt 
entries, for example) and a witty writing style. 
More importantly, he’s done his research, some- 
times providing box office numbers to illustrate 
how popular certain titles were with the public. 
Although not nearly as beautifully put together 
or as in-depth as FAB Press’ Book of the Dead 
(2005), we recommend snagging this one for 
the reference shelf - for all those times you’re 
feeling brave enough to dig around a few for- 
gotten plots in the zombie movie graveyard. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 
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BRAM STOKER'S NOTES FOR 
DRACOLA: A FACSIMILE EOITION 

Robert Eighteen-Bisang and Elizabeth Miller 
MacFarland 

When you think about Bram Stoker’s Dracula, 
how deep is your love? For instance, do you 
know that Stoker’s original research notes are 
housed at the Rosenbach Museum in Philadel- 
phia? If so, you will no doubt swoon over this 
extensive - exquisitely hardbound - collection. 
Two world-renowned Canadian Dracu/a experts 
have combed, transcribed and organized the 
rare Rosenbach files, presenting them here in 
their entirety, complete with annotations to 
guide readers through the handwritten scrawls, 
typewritten lists and scraps of notes that over 
seven years would become the familiar story of 
the Count. 

Why bother? Hasn’t every detail of Dracula al- 
ready been examined to (un)death? Sure, and 
yet these dusty notes could not be more thrilling, 
because herein lies all the proof of Stoker’s in- 
spirations and motivations, and the answers to 
long-debated questions. For example, by trac- 
ing his research, we can assuredly say Dracula 
was not based on Vlad the Impaler and that the 
short story “Dracula’s Guest" was indeed a part 
of the original novel. We can wonder at the fate 
of the book should it have actually been titled 
“The Dead Un-Dead,” as was once suggested. 
We can trace the evolution of each character 
and note how Stoker changed his mind about 
Renfield, the Brides and Lucy’s many suitors. 
Most exciting, we can see how he combined de- 
tailed research into .Eastern Europe’s myths with 


his own ideas to develop the characteristics for 
his nosferatu - when Stoker first wrote himself 
a memo about “no looking glass in Count’s 
house” or “never eats nor drinks” who knew 
they would become "rules” that endure to this 
day? 

This is not another academic study of the 
book or its impact; rather it is tool to study the 
birth of a literary classic. From the earliest plot 
synopsis to the detailed notes on shipwrecks 
and Transylvanian superstitions, Eighteen- 
Bisang and Miller provide invaluable perspec- 
tive and links that are easy to follow. The results 
stir the imagination and cast new light on a 
beloved tale. 

LHSA UDOUCEUR 

ZOMBIE MOVIES: THE ULTIMATE GUIDE 

Glenn Kay 
Chicago Review 

The problem with writing an “ultimate” film 
guide is that you have to be very thorough if 
you’re gonna claim the U-word. In this case that 
means searching out all kinds of obscure ex- 
amples of shuffler cinema and devouring the ti- 
tles indiscriminately, like a zombie scarfing flesh 
of all shades and thicknesses. Unfortunately, 
there’s a good reason most of these films 
haven’t fisen: they’re pretty rotten. 

So good on Glenn Kay for exposing himself to 
titles such as Garden of the Dead (zombification 
via formaldehyde fumes), Zombie High (involv- 
ing magic crystals - gosh!), The Horrible Doctor 
Bones (complete with terrible hip-hop numbers) 
and several disasterpieces involving Joe D’Am- 
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WSSENGER f~" ^ 

Ronald Damien Malfi ‘ 41 

Delirium ^ 

“Has anyone ever died of amne- 
sia?” That’s the question raised in 
Ronald Maifi’s new book, Passen- 
ger. Malfi's florid descriptiveness 
and taut writing style grip the 
reader right from the get-go, as his story follows an 
anonymous amnesiac feebly grasping at the broken 
pieces of his deteriorated mind. And if you tfiought los- 
ing your memories was a bad thing, hiis novel proves 
that regaining them can be even scarier, 

LAST CHANCE UNCE 


THE TESJIENT PLAGUE: 

%£ GBEAT COMIt BDOK SCARE 
AND HOW IT CHARGED AMERICA 
David Ha|du 

' Farrar, Straus and Giroux 
■ This engaging, concisely written 
^ history brilliantly covers how ttie 
. concern over violent comic 
books in the 1 950s turned into a 
: full-scale witch hunt. A good section of Hajdu’s work is 
dedicated to EC’s horror comics, which almost single- 
: handediy buried the medium, but what's even scarier 
are the stories of comic book burnings, fear-monger- 
ing politicians and self-appointed arbiters of taste. The 
' horror! 
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PAUL CORUPE 


SHADOW KISS 

Richelie Mead 

Razorbill 

This third book in the young 
adult Vampire Academy series 
further explores what it means 
for Rose to be “shadowkissed” 

(a.k.a. brought back from the 
dead by her best friend). And, if 
being haunted by a murdered classmate isn’t bad 
enough, she must also contend with the inexplicable 
’’darkness’’ faking root within her. It’s another blast of 
that clever, occasionally edgy, teen genre fiction we’ve 
come to expect from Mead. 

MONICA S-KUEBLER 


SHADOVV,'.K:iSS- 


SEERS, WITCHES ^ 

AND PSYCHICS ON SCREEN 

Karin Beeler 

McFarland 

Karin Beeler’s academic analy- 
sis of the manner in which vi- 
sionary female characters are 
presented in contemporary su- 
pernatural film and TV shows is 
an absolute delight. Beeler manages to keep her prose 
lucid and her theory sfrong while covering everyone 
from Buffys Cordelia to Cassie from the short-lived 
British show ffeAf.;Smart, perceptive and fascinating, 
WARWICK 
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JOHN LANDIS 

Giulia D'Agnolo Vallan 
M Press 


While the name John Landis may not fill fright fans with the same warm, fuzzy feelings as, 
say, Wes Craven or John Carpenter, fact is the veteran filmmaker (who has close to 40 fea- 
ture film and television projects to his credit) has provided audiences with some truly great 
moments of celluloid fear. Best known to the horror crowd for his 1 981 iycanthropic opus An 
American Werewolf in London and the groundbreaking 1 983 music video for Michael Jack- 
son’s “Thriller,” Landis has, for the most part, made his name making comedies, musicals and 
documentaries, though horror is a genre he occasionally returns to. 

In this highly entertaining and revealing tome, noted Italian journalist and film festival di- 
rector Giulia D’Agnolo Vallan (who has also authored books on Carpenter, William Friedkin and 
George A. Romero in her homeland) uses an in-depth discussion with Landis as her anchor 
point, tracing his career beginnings working in the mailroom at 20th Century Fox, to his stints 
as a stuntman, writer and eventually director of some of the most popular comedies of the 
70s and ’80s, including National Lampoon’s Animal House and The Blues Brothers. The film- 
maker is surprisingly candid on a number of topics, including the fatal helicopter accident that 
took the lives of actor Vic Morrow and two children during the filming of his segment for 
1983’s Twilight Zone: The Movie. 

Complementing Landis’ comments are interviews and essays from friends, colleagues and 
film critics, including Joe Dante, Guillermo del Toro, Sam Raimi. David Cronenberg, Wes 
Craven, Jamie Lee Curtis, music composer Elmer Bernstein and others, which provide fur- 
ther insight. Of particular interest is an interview with long-time collaborator Rick Baker, who 
began working with Landis in 1 971 on the ultra-low budget Schlock. In addition to his work 
on American Werewolf and “Thriller,” the makeup guru touches on his relationship with fel- 
low artist Rob Bottin, who handled the effects for 1 981 ’s other werewolf epic, The Howling. 

Spanning 338 pages, this hefty, oversized book is chock full of rare behind-the-scenes 
photos and publicity material. There are also many beautifully reproduced mini-movie posters 
(both domestic and international) included within. Exceptionally well made, John Landis is a 
must for anyone with even a remote interest in the filmmaker’s uneven, but nearly always 
entertaining, work. 

JAMES BURRELL 

HATER 

David Moody 

St. Martin's 

Danny McCoyne has a miserable job, a drab flat and a dull family. Every day is exactly the 
same until the day that isn’t, when everything (and everyone) around him changes in a pan- 
demic maelstrom of paranoia and bloodshed. 

Wafer opens with the defeated McCoyne going through the motions: watching the clock at 
a job he can’t stand, living cheque to cheque, trying to do the right thing. But there’s an es- 






ake Gonnaway is the world’s unholiest televangelist As a failed rock 
star, it didn’t take him long to realize that he could get as much - if not 
more - money and pussy by preaching God’s word. Jake’s story should 
have ended when the jealous boyfriend of his latest conquest mur- 
dered him mid-copuiation, but Jake’s been mysteriously resurrected during his 
wake. And now, as he stalks those closest to him, it becomes abundantly clear: 
this was no act of God. 

“I’m in a weird position in that i love God but I totally hate bullshit.” notes 
Jake ’s Wake co-author John Skipp of the book’s theme, “i have great respect 
for the reiigious impulse, even when I don’t agree witii its cultural conclu- 
sions. Which makes me doubly mad when self-serving 
assholes misrepresent The Word Of God,’ and drag oth- 
erwise nice, sincere people down the misguided hellhole 
with them. Jake isn't a real evangelist, and he’s certainly 
not a real Christian. He’s a worst-case scenario in a hor- 
ror story. But if you consider yourself a Christian, and 
Jake’s shoe even remotely fite. . . well, you might wanna 
look into that.” 

Jake's Wake (out now from Leisure Books) marks tie 
first novel-length co-write between ’80s splatterpunk 
maestro John Skipp (who collaborated extensively with 
fellow splatterpunk scribe Craig Spector before taking a 
self-imposed fourteen-year hiatus from horror fiction) 
and up-and-comer Cody Goodfellow {Radiant Dawn). 

Considering Skipp’s bloodsoaked pedigree, it’s no sur- 
prise that the book is an ever-escalating symphony of 
violence, cruelty and gore, fittingly framed as a super- 
natural slasher-siege hybrid. 

"Jake’s Wake started out as a short film about three 
young women with a frightening dead ex-boyfriend in common, and what 
would happen if his ass came back.” explains Skipp. "The film never got made, 
but the story slow-cooked on one of my mind’s back burners for more than 
half a decade.” 

During that time, the two authors became friends, collaborating on music 
long before they decided to extend that “jamming” to their horror fiction. 

"Our styles are radically different, so without some discipline they’d fight like 
cats in a bag,” confesses Goodfellow. “Skipp has honed his voice down to an 
organic, oral rhythm spiked with precise ice-pick stabs of the exact right 
words, delivered with no chaser. In terms of content, he’s more of a Romero 


guy, while I’m more of a Cronenberg guy. I like dense slabs of vivid detail, and 
I can’t seem to stop playing head games with my readers. The trick was never 
to try to have these potentially explosive ingredients side by side, but to fuse 
them into a third voice at the atomic level, where every word reflects both 
voices.” 

The resulting tale, which takes place primarily in and around the Connaway 
homestead in the hours following Jake's unexpected resurrection, sees no 
soul spared from his sadism. He has sinister plans for everyone from his wife 
and mistress to his doting virginal-assistant and the family caretaker, as well 
as assorted friends who have the extreme misfortune of being at the wrong 
place at the worst possible time. Indeed, murder set pieces 
are the order of the day as Jake deals out his own form of 
perverted, biblically influenced justice, including a mod- 
ern-day flaying and crucifixion. Jake's Wake packs a hef^ 
body count, as well as perhaps the longest, bloodiest car 
chase to ever appear in print (clocking in at 30 pages), but 
what’s even more interesting is how Skipp and Goodfellow 
have managed to make their cast of largely weak-willed 
and unlikeable characters so compelling. 

“Obviousiy, ail our characters would have to be pretty 
fucked up to get involved with Jake in the first piace,” 
notes Skipp. “But i’m not iying when 1 tell you that I really 
felt allot those people, for better and worse. So you don’t 
have to like ’em. But I honestly did. At the very least, 1 hope 
you understand ’em.” 

Goodfellow elaborates: “Bad people have so much to 
teach us, and are so much more entertaining from a 
distance, than good people. They go places nice people 
can’t or won’t. I’ve never felt it was that important to 
have someone to root for in a book, so long as I wanted to see what hap- 
pened next. ... I think too much horror fiction misses the reality of how 
evil and weak people live with themselves, how they rationalize bad 
choices.” 

When asked whether they think Jake’s Wake will garner any outcry from the 
Christian community, Goodfellow remains cynical, “It would be wonderful if 
some readers could take to heart the thorny themes of Jake's Wake, because 
it’s not an attack on religion at all, but on false prophets, and the very human 
temptation to make an idol out of a spiritual leader. [But] that’s probably too 
much to hope for." 9 
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LORE OF THE GHOST 

Brian Haughton 
New Page 

Collections of “real-life” ghost yarns are as 
common as cold spots in supposedly haunted 
houses. But Brian Haughton’s Lore of the Ghost 
differs from many anthologies that deal with ac- 
tual hauntings in that he doesn't primarily look 
for scientific explanations for the supernatural. 
Instead, it stands out as an analysis of what 
ghostly legends might represent in the human 
psyche - and what human belief in the super- 
natural might mean. 

This approach means that the book doesn’t 
have the exhaustive and, frankly, exhausting 
qualities of collections 
_ ^ organized by, say, geo- 

Lore ™ Ghost 

of the Ghost is struc- 
tured according to vari- 
ous categories of ghost 
(and it does focus on 
hauntings rather than 
other forms of paranor- 
'"'h' ' ' activity). It's also 

very well edited in the 
B H 1 A N H A u 0 . 1 T H » • scnse that Haughton 
sr..., has limited his investi- 

gation to the most com- 
mon types of spectres - white ladies, black 
dogs and spectral hunts rub metaphorical 
shoulders with headless horsemen, poltergeists 
and screaming skulls - and then focuses on the 
most famous and/or well-documented cases of 
each. Every chapter contains an entertainingly 
written selection of legends along with a 
thoughtful deconstruction of the hauntings’ 
common points and the significance that they 
might bear. 

It's not an academic text by any means, but 
the fact that it moves beyond the standard post- 
Enlightenment approach of focussing on the ne- 
cessity of proof and measurement to recognize 
that - gasp! - there may be value and signifi- 
cance in folk tales and legends, makes for a 
welcome counterbalance to the current myth- 
busting movement. And Daniele Serra’s evoca- 
tive black and white illustrations imbue the 
proceedings with a sense of the ethereal with- 
out ever drifting into the realm of the chronically 
twee. 

Despite the fact that the cover blurb empha- 
sizes the inclusion of stories “from around the 
world,” the focus is mainly on hauntings in 
Western Europe and North America - but that’s 
just a small nitpick about an otherwise solidly 
structured and interesting outing. Haughton's 
writing is clear and unpretentious, and his intel- 
ligent analysis ultimately leaves the reader hop- 
ing there will be more books tike this to come. 



calating violence in the streets and the TV news has 
begun to take on a different tone. People are turning on 
each other for seemingly no reason and carrying out 
barbaric acts of violence. A bricklayer bludgeons a teen 
to death with a hammer, an old woman is speared with 
an umbrella by a complete stranger, a young girl caves 
in her friend’s face with a rock, a soft-spoken husband 
strangles his wife with the belt of his housecoat - 
something is happening and it’s spreading rapidly. 

Haters. They’re cropping up everywhere and without 
warning. Gripping the country in a stranglehold of panic, 
they force McCoyne and his family to construct a safe 
room and hunker down, praying it doesn’t inflict one of 
them next. One third of the population has turned. Is it 
an airborne virus? Something in the water? Or just raw 
human evolution? No one seems to have the answer but the media is advising to stay inside 
and keep an eye on each other. No one is safe. 

Less zombified than the rage virus from 28 Days Later, but with victims and violence more 
human and darkly realistic, Wafer is an intense read that will mess with your head and your 
loyalties - more than once as the walls close in. Moody knows how to temper tension to 
maximum effect and punctuates it with enough nerve-racking brutality that you’ll be looking 
over your shoulder for a week after reading it. The writer originally self-published Wafer in 
2006 and even managed to sell the film rights, without an agent, to Guillermo del Toro. If the 
movie can capture the essence of the book. Moody may end up with a real epidemic on his 
hands. 
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GLYPHOTECH AND OTHER MACABRE PROCESSES 

Mark Samuels 
PS Publishing 

Those who are not yet familiar with British genre scribe 
Mark Samuels should snatch up a copy of Glyphotech 
and Other Macabre Processes, the author’s third collec- 
tion of short stories. A lifelong Londoner, Samuels’ style 
is distinctly “urban” and often utilizes and investigates 
the by-products of progress. In fact, his work could prob- 
ably be shunted into the urban horror genre, but within 
this definition he still manages a great deal of diversity, 
as well as a clear writing style that’s free of over-indul- 
gent descriptions of decay. Instead, Samuels’ fiction is 
populated with misanthropic outcasts, polluted realities 
and grotesque caricatures. He has been compared to 
both Ramsey Campbell, who wrote Glyphotech's intro- 
duction, and Thomas Ligotti {RM#48}, who is acknowl- 
edged directly in the excellent tale “The Cannibal Kings 
of Horror," the Samuels’ tongue-in-cheek criticism of the pulp horror industry and fandom 
alike. 

The collection’s eponymous story concerns the Glyphotech Reconstruction Company, an or- 
ganization that gives life improvement seminars to droves of corporate employees. Adherents 
to the program bear tell-tale white putty complexions, inkblot eyes and elongated fingertips. 
Their chilling mantra boasts; “Do not underestimate the effect our process can have on YOUR 
life!” Attendance is compulsory. Another tale, “Sentinels,” is a foray into Clive Barker territory 
(think “Midnight Meat Train,” but not so cleaver-driven). Lovecraft is also invoked more than 
once, though never in distasteful, overwritten pastiches or even as a direct homage. Con- 
sider this line from “Ghorla,” for instance: “Nature is an idiot, a mindless force that fumbles 
across this black planet.” Or this one from “Cesare Thodol: Some Lines Written on a Wall”: 
“The first growth sprouted in the top left corner of the room, a single toadstool of violet-grey. 
When i scraped some of it away, I found the following words... .’’ Even Lovecraft himself, 
stripped of the mythos-anchored personality imposed upon him by his readership, makes an 
appearance in the book’s imaginative final story, “A Gentleman from Mexico.” 

The processes contained in Glyphotech come highly recommended indeed. Do not under- 
estimate the effect this book can have on your life! 
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Ted Nugent 

The wait is over. 
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^ ^ ll ith a gentle name like Sleepy Hollow, this 
sSh historic upstate New York village should 
conjure up pleasant images of idyllic 
” ^ river scenery, lush autumn foliage and 
all the other trademarks of the Hudson Valley re- 
gion of the state. And certainly it would, if it were 
not for the single cloying nightmare of a black-clad 
decapitated demon rider that overshadows it all... 
and we can thank author Vl/ashington Irving for 
that. 

Irving lived and was buried in the area, but 
what lodges this place so inextricably in the cul- 
tural consciousness is that he chose it as the 
setting of one of his most famous stories. In 
1820, Irving published “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” his tale of an itinerant teacher named 
Ichabod Crane who falls victim to one of the 
area’s local legends, the ghost of a Hessian sol- 
dier beheaded by a cannonball during the Rev- 
olutionary War. But even if you didn’t have those 
two sentences worth of information going into the 
village, it wouldn’t take you long to realize that 




Sleepy Hollow is the town 
(pop. 9000) that Washington Irving put on the map. 

Although Irving incorporated actual landmarks 
from the area into his story. Sleepy Hollow itself 
was a fictional place, until 1997. That’s when the 
people of North Tarrytown, where most of the 
landmarks are found, decided to officially rename 
their village Sleepy Hollow. But their ardour hasn’t 
stopped there. They also throw annual celebra- 
tions of the story and have erected enough rele- 
vant markers and statues to make this place worth 
putting on an itinerary. You might not be able to 
reason with a headless man, but you sure can 
build a nice little tourist destination around him. 

Abutting the village of Tarrytown, Sleepy Hollow 
is located about 30 miles from New York City. 
Route 9, also known as Broadway, runs the length 
of these two villages, and most of the “Sleepy Hol- 
low” attractions are located along this road. 
Crossing the Tappan Zee Bridge east to Tarry- 
town, turn north and soon you’ll see the gold and 
green sign that designates the Sleepy Hollow vil- 
lage line. Continuing along Route 9, you’ll pass 
Patriot’s Park and one of its most identifi- 
able features, the Captors’ Monument. 
Technically, this statue celebrates the cap- 
ture of British spy John Andre - an event 
that Irving mentions in his story - but for 
“Sleepy Hollow” fans, the monument is 
more of a starting line. It is here that Icha- 
bod Crane first encounters the spectre of 
the horseman, which jump-starts the fa- 
mous chase scene that is both the cen- 
trepiece and climax of the story. 

The chase scene has its own official 
commemoration, as well. Continuing up 
Route 9, along the chase route, you’ll find 
an eighteen-foot-tall rust-coloured metal 
sculpture depicting Ichabod Crane in 
mad flight from the horseman and his 
jack-o’-lantern projectile. With its layered 
plates of oxidized steel, this sculpture 
has an eerie, kinetic quality to it that 
seems to be politely wishing visitors, 
“May all your nightmares be ridden by 
headless horsemen.” 


Ichabod Crane was, of course, racing for the 
safety of a particular span of wooden bridge that 
led up to an old church. That bridge has long 
since been replaced by one made of asphalt and 
concrete, and would be easily mistaken for a 
mere stretch of inconsequential road were it not 
for the brightly colored signpost that explains the 
significance of the spot. A plaque has also been 
inset into the concrete of the bridge itself that 
designates the structure as Sleepy Hollow Bridge 
and dedicates it to Washington Irving. 

On the far side of the bridge is the small stone 
building known as the Old Dutch Church. Built in 
1 685, the church was old even when Irving wrote 
about it and has apparently changed little in its 
more than three centuries of existence. Currently, 
it is used for special occasions and as a haven 
whenever the odd traveller gets chased by a 
horse-borne phantom. From the starting point at 
the Captors’ Monument to the smashed pump- 
kin shell of an ending point here at the church, 
the entire chase route is less than a mile long and 
easily walkable. 

Behind the church is the Old Dutch Burying 
Ground, where, in the book, the horseman was 
supposed to be buried and from whence he rose 
to haunt. This small cemetery is engulfed by the 
much larger Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, and while 
the two graveyards have no immediately dis- 
cernible boundary, it is in the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery portion that Irving himself is buried 
beneath a white tombstone, on a plot sur- 
rounded by a black wrought-iron fence with his 
surname painted in white on the gate. Signs di- 
rect visitors to Irving’s grave and maps are often 
available at the gate or, barring that, at the 
cemetery office located about a quarter of a 
mile north up Route 9. 

Other items of note in the cemetery include 
headstones bearing the Dutch surnames that Irv- 
ing borrowed for characters in his story and a rus- 
tic-looking wooden bridge of modern build known 
as Headless Horseman Bridge that spans a differ- 
ent part of the same river as the original bridge. 

In the nearby village of Tarrytown, south of all 
this headless horsemania, is Irving’s house. 



known as Sunnyside. Located just off Route 9, Sun- 
nyside is a cozy, picturesque, wisteria-covered cot- 
tage that, despite its cheery name, seems like an 
ideal place for swapping stories of the spectral on 
fire-roasted and cider-drenched evenings. The 
house is located right on the banks of the Hudson 
River, and period-dressed tour guides direct you 
through the various rooms, including Irving’s own 
study. A bronze bust of Irving is on display just out- 
side the attraction’s gift shop, which, for this par- 
ticular visitor, seems a much more fitting tribute 
than a full-sized statue. 

And if all that’s not enough to me- 
morialize one of America’s first 
unique literary voices, the Washing- 
ton Irving Memorial stands at the in- 
tersection of Route 9 and West 
Sunnyside Lane near Sunnyside. It 
consists of a stone wall with yet an- 
other bronze bust of Irving, this one 
flanked by matching reliefs of Rip 
Van Winkle.and King Boabdil, Irving 
characters from stories that are not “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.”The less-than-grand memorial was 
sculpted by Daniel Chester French, who also 
sculpted Lincoln’s statue in the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, DC. 

If you come at the right time of year, you can also 
participate in the area’s annual Legends Weekend. 
This past October’s celebration featured “Sleepy 
Hollow’’-themed activities including haunted 
houses, haunted hayrides, story readings and dra- 
matic presentations, as well as events pertaining to 
the non-fictional history of the area and all the usual 
autumn festival fare. 

All in all, the Sleepy Hollow area is a charming 
destination for all kinds of reasons, even those not 
“Sleepy Hollow’'-related. In contrast with places 
such as Burkittsville, MD (which ignores the Blair 
Witch phenomenon that introduced the town to the 
rest of the world), and Providence, Rl (still unsure 
of what to do with the legacy that Lovecraft be- 
queathed it), it’s refreshing to see a place embrac- 
ing and benefitting from its local spook story. Sleepy 
Hollow should be proud of its enthusiastic celebra- 
tion of the spirit of Irving’s work and hold its head 
high . . . even if that head is on the end of an arm. 


For more information visit sleepyhollowny.gov. ® 
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THE GORE-MET MOVES INTO 
THE LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT. 


THE LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT (1972) 

Starring Sandra Cassel, Lucy Granttiam and David Hess 

Written and directed by Wes Craven 

MGM 


The Last House on the Left is the pre-eminent 
example of the rape/revenge subgenre and ar- 
guably the most significant exploitation film of the 
70s. While it is neither the first nor best example 
of the subgenre, it is certainly the most influential, 
spawning American imitators such as I Spit on 
Your Grave (1 978) and Ms. 45 (1 981 ), and most 
notably, a slew of Italian films that include Night 
Train Murders (1 975) and Last House on the 
Beach (^97^). 

Wes Craven freely admits that Last House is an 
update of Ingmar Bergman's The Virgin Spring 
(1960). In Craven's version, two small-town 
teenagers, pretty and virginal Mari (Sandra Cassel) 
and her freewheeling friend Phyllis (Lucy 
Grantham), head into the big city for a rock con- 
cert. While trying to score some pot before the 
show, they are lured into the dutches of a pair of 
escaped convicts, Krug Stilo (David Hess) and 
Weasel Podowski (Fred Lincoln), their moll Sadie 
(Jeramie Rain) and Krug's junkie son 
Junior (Marc Sheffler). Phyllis is 
raped when she tries to escape their 
seedy apartment. 

The following morning, the fugi- 
tives throw the bound girls into the 
trunk of a car and make for the state 
line. Their car breaks down on the 
side of a country road - ironically, 
outside of Mari’s house. Krug and 
company take the two girls into the 
woods and sadistically torment them 
before raping and murdering them. 

After washing up, they seek refuge in the nearest 
house. But when Mari's parents discover what 
their guests have done, they take violent revenge. 

As Craven tells it, the film, which was first mar- 
keted as Sex Crime of the Century and then Krug 
and Co., initially failed to attract attention. An ad 
executive suggested the Last House tide and the 
infamous tagline “To avoid fainting, keep repeat- 
ing, ‘It's only a movie. . . It’s only a movie. . . .”’ The 
audiences came and the uproar began. 


The Last House on the Left 


The outrage was over the groundbreaking 
scenes of sexualized violence, still potent today. 
These come in two great bursts - first in the 
woods, where Phyllis is stabbed and disembow- 
eled, and Mari raped and shot, and again in the 
climax, which includes a gory suicide, genital vi- 
olence, a throat slashing and a deadly chainsaw 
fight. These sequences are partic- 
ularly disconcerting because of the 
documentary-style cinematogra- 
phy, unusual musical choices and 
intense performances by the main 
cast, particularly Hess, Lincoln, 
Rain and Sheffler. Hess was so 
good that he was immediately 
typecast as a psychotic heavy, es- 
sentially reprising the role in two 
notorious Italian films. Hitch Hike 
(1 977) and House on the Edge of 
the Park (mO). 

A new reissue is obviously intended to cash-in 
on the current remake (out this month), but is 
worthy as it contains all-new supplemental ma- 
terials, which include a most startling revelation: 
Last House on the Left was originally intended to 
be a hardcore adult film! This begs an intriguing 
question: had Craven and producer Sean S. Cun- 
ningham made a violent pornographic film, col- 
loquially known as a “roughie,” would they have 
gone on to individually create two of the most 


successful horror franchises of the ’80s (the 
Nightmare on Elm Street and Friday the 1 3th se- 
ries, respectively)? The list of adult filmmakers 
who have gone on to mainstream success is a 
pretty short one. 

They were certainly prepared to go that route 
nevertheless. Lincoln is one of the original male 
porn stars and has directed nearly 300 adult films 
since, and Grantham and Cassel both have back- 
grounds in sex films. Craven made uncredited 
(and non-performing) cameos in a couple of hard- 
core films, and Cunningham once distributed a 
pic by notorious New York City pomographer 
Shaun Costello, director of roughies Forced Entry 
(1973) and Water Power {]977). 

Even though the filmmakers kept Last House 
softcore, they did intend to have more sex in it, as 
evinced in new outtakes that include more than 
five minutes of silent footage of an attempt to 
work up a lesbian scene between Phyllis, Mari 
and Sadie. Along with the outtakes, there's a new 
documentary on the production, a featurette on 
the music with Hess, alternate and deleted 
scenes, footage featuring Craven from Roy 
Frumke’s unreleased Tales that Will Tear Your 
Heart Out, a commentary track with Hess, Lincoln 
and Sheffler, Craven’s annotated shooting scripts, 
and a photo gallery. Not an essential upgrade, but 
certainly a fitting companion to the original re- 
lease of this notorious nasty. 
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ROGUE ^UNDTRAOC 

Francois Tetaz 

iTunes 

Australian composer Francois Tetaz 
(Wolf Cree/^-hits the bull’s eye 
again with another innovative 
score, albeit one that is far more 
eclectic in the way its moods 
progress, from happily escapist to 
unsettling and. ultimately, discor- 
dant, Tetaz draws from modern and 
classical techniques as well as 
aboriginal vocals, and his narrative 
collage includes “River Suite,” a 
lilting theme that perfectly captures 
the film's doe-eyed tourists before 
they’re marked as croc chum. 
When flesh is finally torn, Tetaz has 
fun with fiercely bowed strings, low 
frequencies and a total lack of 
melody and warm harmonies, 
which lasts until the score’s clos- 
ing string elegy. In spite of the 
sometimes disparate styles, very 
specific sounds and aural motifs 
ensure there’s continuity between 
every cut. This album vividly 
evokes the horror of knowing 
you’re lost and quietly being 
stalked by a patient monster. MRH 


PRINCE OF SOUNDTHUX 

DARKNESS 

John Carpenter and Alan Howarth 

AHI 

Prince of Darkness may be the best 
of John Carpenter and Alan 


Howarth’s collaborations and, as 
such, it’s a real treat that this lim- 
ited-edition release includes the 
entire score, plus original album 
mixes, spread out over two CDs. 
Here, listeners can rediscover just 
how well the music flows, with its 
solid chorals and really, really fat 
bass. It’s also the pair’s most so- 
phisticated work, in that its main 
theme is designed as a kind of ’’sa- 
cred” electronica - religious har- 
monies awash with thickly 
rendered synth chords - while 
funky rhythms are positioned as 
the score’s main “profane” ele- 
ment. Heavy bass notes are ac- 
cented by deep keyboards, and 
cuts such as “Hell Breaks Loose” 
(now over nine minutes long!) are 
filled with lovely, subtle nuances, 
as well as fierce tones and circular 
rhythms. Twenty-one years later, 
this innovative baby is still a sexy 
portrait of evil. 

MRH 



NIGHTMARE REVISriED SayNDTHACK 

Various Artists 

Disney 

Hot on the heels of the 15th an- 
niversary re-release of Tim Bur- 
ton’s masterpiece The Nightmare 
Before Christmas comes this CD 
featuring eighteen different artists 
performing music inspired by 
Danny Elfman’s classic soundtrack. 
Marilyn Manson lends his goth 
grumblings to “This is Halloween" 
(previously available on 2006’s 2- 
CD reissue), while indie rockers 
Plain White T’s deliver a stellar ren- 
dition of “Poor Jack.” Unfortunately, 
there are also some rather disap- 
pointing tracks, chiefly Korn’s 
head-banging attempt at “Kidnap 
the Sandy Claws” and the godaw- 


ful “Town Meeting Song” by The 
Polyphonic Spree, which sounds as 
though it was a lost track from Pink 
Floyd’s The Wall. Although the 
music is uneven, the CD itself is 
beautifully packaged and includes 
some great new artwork, making it 
a worthwhile addition for NBXians. 
LCL m 



for an actual film. Recalling dark 
fairy tale soundscapes. The Re- 
silience would fit nicely in a 
Guillermo Del Toro world with its 
smooth piano, gentle strings and 
disturbing sound effects. These el- 
ements combine to form a sound 
that is darkly beautiful and an at- 
mosphere rife with tension and 
dread. While Klingwall’s music 
makes for a completely satisfying 
listening experience, these compo- 
sitions are absolutely designed for 
the cinema. Someone get this man 
a director, post haste! AVL 


FREDRIKKUNGWALi CLASSICAL 

The Resilience 

Last Entertainment Productions 
Having paid tribute to the classic 
Italian horror soundtrack as a mem- 
ber of prog rock outfit Anima Morte 
(RM^78}, Swedish keyboard player 7 KILLINGS 
Fredrik Klingwall explores more tra- IN 2 WEEKS 


ditional fear score territory with The 
Resilience. It’s somewhat surprising 
that this album is made up of ma- 
terial composed from 2002 to 2004 
because it really hangs together as 
if it were a continuous piece written 

S/T 

Feet First Productions 

A labour of love created to celebrate 
Halloween 2008, 7 Killings in 2 

Weeks is like a weird high school 
science experiment to determine 
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LHTRE RIGHT ONE IN mm/isi 

Johan Soderqvist 

MovieScore Media 

If the great Georges Delerue (Platoort) had 
ever scored a vampire film, it would proba- 
bly have been as ttiematically rich, engross- 
ing and deeply mournful as Johan 
Soderqvist’s truly beautiful score for Let the 
Right One In. The album’s midsection is 
where the chillier material resides, although Soderqvist keeps it varied and 
never smacks the listener with heavy bouts of extended dissonance. The 
horror in “Hiding #ie Body,” for instance, comes from saturating more sin- 
gular sounds (e.g. swelling brass or string vibrato) and focusing on very 
small nuances, including an eerie, high-register note traded between in- 
struments over dark tones. Interwoven are melodic pieces played on 
acoustic guitar, as well as lush chamber arrangemente for strings. This 
may be the most haunting score in recent years, and one tiiat demands a 
iistener’s undivided attention. MRH 
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ZOMBINAAND Bl 

THESKELEBNES 

Out of the Crypt and Into Your Heart 

Fiendforce 

Zombina and the Skeletones are cooler than 
ttie BlairWitch’stite. There, I said it. Their lat- 
est collection is electrified party punk for 
ghouls witti ADD - nine of ftre thirteen cuts 
clock in at under two and a half minutes! 

Burating with irresistible sugary vocals aid punl^ guiteirs, Zombina’s catchy 
hjnes are about things such as robot lust (“Love Droid”) and mad science 
mn amok (“Evil Science”). AIk), dig the balls-out thunder of “Raised in Hell,” 
a cabaret tribute to Vincent Price (complete with violin and evil xylophone) 
and “Puke it Up,” which fuses a synth-y Ric Ocasek sound with a catchy 
doo-wop chorus and might, in fact, be ttie most romantic song about vomit 
ever written. If you dig fun, upbeat horror with a twist of terror, Out of ffie 
Crypt... will worm its way into your rotten heart faster than a chest cavity 
full of starving maggots. Mmmm, maggots. TD 



the effect of B-grade horror movie 
samples on old school hip-hop 
beats. The result? A genuinely solid 
album that’s hypnotic, catchy and 
little creepy too. Each track is based 
on, and loaded with, samples from a 
different film, such as Blood Feast 
(to which the name 7 Killings in 2 
Weeks is a subtle nod), Brainiac and 
more. Interestingly, though, the 
samples used are fairly random and 
inconspicuous, giving the music a 
weird beat poetry vibe. Synth ef- 
fects are thrown in, which elevates 
the aforementioned eeriness. But if 
there’s one reason to take a chance 
on this low-budget effort, it’s that it 
can be yours for the price of noth- 
ing! Check out myspace.com/ 
7killingsin2weeks for all the bloody 
details. AVL 



THE MATADORS 

Sweet Revenge 

Stumble Records 

Pull on your wife beater and pop the 
tab on a can of beer, because The 
Matadors are back with a CD filled 
with dead lovers, satanic pacts and 
more booze than a college kegger. 
The London, Ontario-based band 


leaves behind the B-movIe schlock 
from their previous outing, Horrorbilly 
9000, to focus primarily on one of 
frontman Hooch Parkins’ favourite 
pastimes: drinking. Heading back to 
their psychobilly roots, Sweet Re- 
venge features solid songwriting with 
Parkins capturing the spirit of hidden 
parties (“Bush Party Handjob”), sell- 
ing your soul for success (“The Devil 
Taught Me How”) and the demon that 
alcohol can be (“Faith in Booze”). The 
Matadors even allow their lead 
crooner to showcase his talents on 
the piano (“If You’re Gonna Bitch”) 
and prove he does, in fact, have a 
great voice (“I Lied”). Sweet Revenge 
brings The Matadors full circle to their 
earlier material such as The Devil's 
Music. Revenge, though best served 
cold, has never sounded so hot. V/BM 



OCTOBER RISING 

srr 

Independent 

October Rising’s debut disc is nothing 
but a derivative blend of classic rock, 
blooze guitar, and a vampire voice 
akin to Type 0 Negative’s Pete Steele, 
with a little bit of Alice Cooper thrown 


in for good measure. You certainly 
can’t knock their taste! Not only do 
they wear their influences on their 
sleeves but on their black hearts, 
too, dedicating one of the album’s 
coolest tracks “Goth Girls” to RM's 
own Jovanka and Monica (who 
aren’t goth girls, incidentally). 
Though one might suspect this 
band was cobbled together by a 
coven of horror fans as more of a 
lark than a calling, it’s no excuse to 
flaunt a different sound on every 
second song. October Rising go 
down easiest when they keep the 
adrenaline pumping, cribbing White 
Zombie on “We're Dead. . .We’re All 
Messed Up” and bloodying up their 
knuckles on “Crush, Kill, Destroy." 
Letting their pulse drop results in 
Poison-esque balladry that proba- 
bly won’t elicit the rise they had in 
mind. TT 



LORDI 

Deadache 
The End Records 

Lordi’s reputation as the hardest 
working, giant monster costume- 
wearing heavy metal band from 
Finland remains intact as the new 
studio album Deadache arrives just 
months after the group starred in its 
own horror film Dark Floors. Main- 
taining the pop-metal sound of 
2006’s The Arockalypse, this latest 
effort offers up more keyboard- 
heavy, '70s and ’80s glam-influ- 
enced anthems of murder, ghosts 
and monsters. This is pure party 
metal that practically dips its feet 
into dance music at times - not so 
surprising considering Lordi names 
KISS as their number one influence. 
“Girls Go Chopping,” “Man Skin 
Boots” and “Missing Miss Charlene” 
are all rockin' anthems in the tradi- 
tion of Alice Cooper and W.A.S.P.’s 
blood-and-sex soaked albums of 
the ’80s, but somehow listening to 
the same sound revamped for 2008 
doesn’t carry quite the same im- 
pact. Throw in a bottle of Finlandia, 
though, and you’ve got a deal. AVL 
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TRE LURKING CORPSES >« 

Smells Like The Dead 

Reaper Metal 

Little has changed with The Lurking 
Corpses’ sound on this third album. 
It’s still a combination of Misfits-style 
horror punk and rough death metal, 
but they do seem to be having more 
fun with it on Smells Like the Dead. 
“Party Time at Zombie High” is a hard 
rock blood-drinking anthem and 
“Maggots Ate Her Brain” is a hilarious 
mix of ’50s doo-wop and guttural 
metal. Like 2006’s Lust For Blood, the 
band never really sounds adept at any 
of the genres it throws together, but 
It’s the way this album jumps from 
punk to metal to pop to country so 
naturally that really impresses. The 
try-hard attempt to clone Danzig on 
“This Nightmare Carries On” is for- 
gettable, but other than that. Smells 
Like... smells pretty good. AVL 
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THEwHQRROR 

Tested On Animals 

Independent 

This Ottawa-based indie goth metal 
duo’s MySpace page reveals a 
stronger preoccupation with hard 
horror than your typical black-lip- 
sticked band. Odd then, that the two 
songs on this “sampler” (available at 
myspace.com/thewhorrorcanada) 
stick to themes of love gone sour and 
depression. Musically it falls some- 
where between mainstream goth and 
cheese metal. “Blue Eyed Suicide” is 
driven by upbeat Iron Maiden-style 
guitar, while “From the Inside Out” 
plays like an Evanescence song 
penned by Dio, but it’s all very DIY. We 
realize this sampler of the upcoming 
album Creeping Beauty probably 
doesn’t represent the band’s peak 
output, but if that’s the case, why sell 
it in the first place? AVL^ 








A s the roots of that 
gnarly old tree called 
horror punk grow 
deeper, they tend to 
be drawn to two crimson 
pools of inspiration: melodic 
Misfits punk and raucous 
rockabilly. While the Creeping 
Cruds definitely belong with 
the latter, they do have one 
thing in common with both - 
a desire to make their band 
about more than just the 
music. In fact, one might say that the Cruds’ sec- 
ond full-length effort, Tennessee Bloodbath, is 
less a rock album and more an all-night horror 
movie marathon, hosted by the band itself. 

Fittingly, it was an encounter witti a TV horror 
host tiat put them on the path to rot ’n’ roll. 

“I’ve been in bands for some time but could 
never get everyone on board with the horror Itiing,” 
explains guitarist and main Crud Jeano Roid. “It 
was meant to be witti the Cruds, trough, because 
without saying a word, all of our early stuff was hor- 
ror rxk and at the same time we became friends 
with Nashville’s mighty horror host Dr. Gangrene. 
We appeared on his Creabire Feature show early 
on and there was no turning back." 

Rooted in classic ’70s riff rock and punk, the 
Cruds’ sound raises a bloody whisky-stained 
glass to the Ramones and KISS, as well as newer 
rock defenders Supersuckers and Turbonegro, 
while throwing in a dash of dark country. The 
band’s latest album is a marginally different, 
slightly more rockin’ version of their 
2005 debut The Incredibly Strange 
People Who Stopped Living and 
Became..., or as Roid puts it; 

"Bloodbath is a bit 
more straight-up 


humbucking rock where 
Incredibly Strange is 
slightly twangier and a lit- 
tle chicken-fried at 
times.” 

No matter how you 
slice it though, the music 
is just one part of the 
Creeping Cruds spectacle. 
The creative intros and 
outros that go into each 
horror movie-inspired 
song on Tennessee 
Bloodbath are nearly as entertaining, giving the 
album that distinct drive-in theatre flavour. The 
most innovative one comes before the track “1 
Kicked Dracula’s Ass.’’ in which their good fiend 
Dr. Gangrene gives an extensive background his- 
tory on the song’s titular (fake) movie. 

“The records just aren’t the same wiOiout ail 
those little extras," Roid admits. “Initially, we 
wanted to write and perform all original intro 
skits for every song on Bloodbath but it was hard 
to pass on some of those great sound clips that 
surfaced during recording, like the bit from Silent 


The homemade skits were actually the most dif- 
ficult thing to create on the record - script writ- 
ing and performing, assembling sound 
landscapes, scoring them with spooky music, 
etc. Who knew that stuff was so involved?" 

That same creative enthusiasm comes lurch- 
ing right out of the recording studio and onto the 
stage at every Cruds show. New vocalist Wolfie 
performs his “Colonel Blood” schtick - where he 
dons a bloodied Southern-style suit and goes 
hog-wild, falling off the stage and flipping tables 
- every night, and the band has done shows 
dressed as mummies, zombies and Franken- 
stein’s monster over the years. Roid promises a 
2009 Stage show with more horror “uniforms,” 
and more recorded intros. 

While the band members obviously take the 
genre seriously, the same cannot be said for 
themselves. 

“We’re probably more ‘horror-nerd’ than many 
of the slick Misfit-esque horror bands,” notes 
Roid. “Humour and parody play a big part in the 
songwriting.” (Look no further than horror holi- 
tune “I Killed Santa Claus” for proof.) 

When it comes to lyrical content, though, the 
Creeping Cruds are serious about hitting all the 
horror marks, leaving 
few films unturned. 
Roid proudly prxiaims, 
“We’ve sung about 
Romero zombies, die Uni- 
versal classic monsters, ’70s 
drive-in [movies], Godzilla, Paul 
Naschy, Hammer Rims, Texas Chain- 
Bava, Evil Dead, you name it. ” 9 


Crud Collective: (clockwise 
from top) guitarist 'hlcNasty , ' 
drummer “Boomer,’’ singer 
“Wolfie, " bassist “Handsome 
Jimmy” and lead guitarist 
“Jeano Roid. ’ 
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CthulhO » 


MALLOFCTHULHU: 

THE CARD GAME 

Card Game i 

Fantasy Flight Games 

Two big tentacles up to the creative geniuses at 
Fantasy Fight Games for their dedication to keep- 
ing the Cthulhu mythos alive and wriggling. 

Taking a cue from the success of their incredible Call of Cthulhu Collectible 
Card Game series, developers redesigned the game and are offering it in a 
brand new format called a “Living Card Game” (LCG). Starting with a core 
of 1 55 cards, players are now able to game with this set or combine it 
with 40-card fixed expansion packs. This is a welcome innovation 
for gamers, who usually have to spend a lot of time (and 
money) tracking down hard-to-find cards in randomly 
sorted "blind” packs. 

Players assemble a deck of cards, choosing to be a human 
character from either The Agency, Miskatonic University or 
The Syndicate, or a worshipper or monsters from one of the cult 
factions of Cthulhu, Hastur, Yog-Sothoth or Shub-Niggurath. Fol- 
lowing a series of Lovecraftian storylines, players draw and lay 
cards on an enclosed gaming board, battling each other until a par- 
ticular story has been completed. The player who successfully com- 
pletes three storylines wins the game. 

The gaming pieces were always a highlight of Fantasy Flight’s previous 
Cthulhu games, and this new LCG is no exception. The rulebook, game board 
and each and every playing card is made of exceptionally high quality mate- 
rial and adorned with artwork that just drips with blood and slime. 

Designed for two players, games are fast, furious affairs that usually last 
about 30 minutes. Old Ones approved! 



LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD'S 
ZOMBIE BBQ 

Nintendo OS H 

Destineer 

I think you’ll agree that our beloved child- 
hood fairy tales were all missing one thing: 
high-powered weaponry. So imagine my glee 
when 1 discovered a game where players assume the role of a machine 
gun-wielding Little Red Riding Hood and her ninja throwing-star friend Mo- 
motaro combating wave after wave of shuffling zombies who have invaded 
Fairy Tale Land. 

To complete the game, players must battle through 21 stages in such 
memorable locations as Pinocchio’s toy shop. Sleeping Beauty’s castle and 
the North Pole (to kick Santa's demented ass). 

Though it suffers from a cantankerous control system and an ’80s ar- 
cade-style vertical scrolling screen that locks your character at the bottom 
of it, Zombie 660 still proves to be thoroughly original and highly enjoyable. 
Besides, what other game will let you blow away one of the three little 
pigs? Bacon, anyone? 


ONECHANBARA; BIKINI 
SAMURAI SQUAD 

Xbox 360, Wii » (K 

D3 

If kicking zombie ass as Little Red Riding Hood 
wasn’t enough for you, how about doing it as part 
of a team of scantily clad hotties who just happen 
to be trained in the way of the samurai? 

That’s the premise behind this cool new con- 
sole game where players become either Aya, a feisty samurai sword- 
spinning ninja cowgirl, Saki, her younger half-sister whose melee attacks 
are as tight as her Japanese schoolgirl sailor skirt, or Annna (yes, with 
three “n’”s), whose prowess with firearms is equal to none. Players jig- 
gle and strut their way through a major metropolitan city slicing and dic- 
ing zombie cops, dogs, birds, soldiers, blobs and even an undead whale! 

With twenty chapters to battle through and loads of unlockable fea- 
tures, Onechanbara has tons of replay potential. This one definitely gets 
my vote for the bloodiest and sexiest survival horror game of all time! 
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20 NEW SUBSCRIBERS WILL WIN THEIR CHOICE OF ONE 
OF THE FOLLOWING FRIGHT-RAGS T-SHIRTS: 

PARTY TIME, ZOMBIE VS SHARK, WWJD? OR OBEY ! 



WINNERS WILL BE CHOSEN AT RANDOM AND NOTIFIED BY PHONE OR EMAIL. 



Sane over 30% OFF the newsstand price and 
receive 6 FREE ISSOES with a two-vear suhscrintlon! 
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none: 


□ party TIME — 

□ ZOMBIE vs SHARK — ] 

□ WWJD? 

□ OBEY 


HAIF YtUt (S issues): $53.70 □ 

/ Yua at issues); $ 59.95 □ 

Equals 3 FREE issues! 

2 YlUti (22 issues): $ 124.95 □] 

Equals 6 FREE issues! 

OmSlAS: 

HAtry£AR(6issues): $69.96 □ 
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2 YIARS (22 issues); $187.95 I I 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
A FRIEND? 
CHECK THE BOX 
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AMOK TIME 
2949 Hempstead TPK 
Levitlown, NY 
Phone; 516-520-0975 
atnoktime.com 


DARK DEUCACIES 

4213W.Burt)ank Blvd. 
Burbank, CA 
Phone:818-556-6660 


EXCAUBUR COMICS 
3030 BloorStW. 
Toronto, ON 
Phone: 416-236-3553 
excalibur-comics.ca 
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HORRORBLES 

6731 W.B0QsevettRd. 
Berwyn, !L 

Phone: 708-484-7370 
horTott)les.coni 


THE SlUfER SNAIL 

367 Queen St W. 
Toronto. ON 
Phone: 416-593-088E 
sjtversnail.coni 
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BURNING MOON VIDEO 
i505-ntnAve. SW 
Canary, AB 
Phone: 403-228-2899 
burningmoonvideo.com 

LE CWINET DES CURIOSITIES 

97 Enmore Rd. 

Enmore, Sytkiey, 

Australia 

COLLECTORS CORNER 
8108AHai1orfl Rd. 

Baltimore, MD 
Phone: 300-979-3553 
collectorscomermd.com 

COMIC EXPLOSION 

86 CwiVeSl- 
Nutley, NJ 

Phwie: 973-235-1336 

THE COMIC MONSTORE 
81 3 S Jake Alexander Blvd. 
Salisbury, NC 
Phone:704-636-0049 


DARKSIDE 
452 Queen St. W 
Toronto, ON 
Phone:416-603-8666 
Otedarksklestore.com 

DIMENSION 

ION. Main St 
Ambler, PA 

DREAMHAVEN BOOKS 
91 2 W. Lake St 
Minneapolis. MN 
Phone:612-823-6161 
dreamhavenbmtks.com 

THE DREAMING COMICS & GAMES 

5226 University Way NE 
Seattle. WA 
PtlOlW: 206-525-9394 
thedreamingcomlcs.com 

8TH STREET BOOKS & COMICS 
1010 8th SL£ 

Saskatoon, SK 
Phone: 306-343-6624 
6thcomics.com 


EYESORE CINEMA 

801 Queen St W. 

2nd Floor 
Toronto, ON 

FEAR AND LOATHING IN VICTORIA 

^26-B Fifth St 
Victoria, BC 
800-979-3353 

GRAVEYARD RECORDS & COLLECTIBLES 

4727 S. Packard Ave. 

Cudahy, Wl 

Phone:414-486-1751 

graveyardreGords.com 

GRINDHOUSE VIDEO 

291 1W. 4m Ave. 

Vancouver, BC 

HAPPY BATS CINEMA 

198£.15Ave, 

Vancouver, BC 
Phor*; 604-877-0666 
happybatscinema.com 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 

321 Aylmer St N. 
Peterborough, ON 
Phone: 705-750-0770 


KEITH'S COMICS 

5400 E Mockingbird Ln.. Ste 1 20 
Dallas, TX 

Phone: 214-827-3060 


STRANGE ADVENTURES 

5262SackvUleSL 
Halifax, NS 

Phone: 902-425-2140 
strangeadventures.com 


MONSTERS INK TATTOOS & 

PIERCINGS 

3924 S. 51 St. 

Milwaukee, Wl 
Phone; 414-545-6385 
monstersinktaftoos.cwn 

NIGHT RJ6HT COMICS 

Library Square 
210E. 400StS. 

Salt Lake aty,UT 

Phone:801-532-1188 

night-ftightcom 

OUT OF THE OROIH/BY MUSIC 
AND GIFTS 

733 Monongahela Dr. 

Glasspoft PA 
Phone:412-672-2323 

REDD SKULL COMICS AND CDS 

720A Edmonton Tr. NE 
Calgary. AB 
Phone:403-230-2716 
reddskull.cwn 


SUSPECT VIDEO 
605 Markham SL 
Toranto, ON 
Phone:416-588-6674 
suspechrtdeo.com 

TATE'S COMICS * TOYS + VIDEOS + MORE 

4566 N. University Dr. 

Lauderhill, FL 
Phone: 954-748-0181 
tatescomics.com 
WASHINGTON STREET BOOKS 
131 N. Washington SI. 

Havre de Grace, MD 

Phone:410-939-6215 

washingtimstreetbooks.com 
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4^1 yurei is a type of Japanese ghost, a soui kept from the peace of death by 
unfinished business on Earth, it can be recognized by paie features, iong 
0V biack hair and white robes. Usually women, in life these ghosts were mur- 
" * dered, committed suicide or felt agonizing jealousy, hatred or loneliness at 
the moment of death. Their spirits stay on Earth, barred from the afterlife until they’ve 
gotten their revenge, and even then they may roam the place of their death for cen- 
turies afterwards. 

Yurei are perhaps that culture's concession to the gender inequality women face 
in Japan, having to suffer cruel or thoughtless lovers who were rarely punished for 
their sins, or being shunned by a world that ignored them because they weren’t 
beautiful. In recent years these vengeful ghosts have frequented films such as Ringu, 
Ju-on, Kairo and their US remakes, but their legacy stretches back more than 200 
years. They first appeared in Japanese literature in the 1 8th century and in movies 
as early as 1 91 0. But it was one movie in particular that launched the yurei into film 
history legend, fygefsu still haunts Japanese filmmakers today, and its imagery still 
influences the depiction of yurei more than 50 years after it was released. 

Made in 1953 and directed by Kenji Mizoguchi, the film won the Silver Lion for 
Best Director at the Venice Film Festival that year and was even nominated for an 
Oscar for costume design. Routinely listed as one of the greatest works of Japan- 
ese cinema, the film is both fairy tale-like in its simplicity and Shakespearian in its 
depth. Based on two stories taken from the 1 8th-century book Ugetsu Monogatari 
(translated; Tales of Moonlight and Rain), as well as the short stories of Guy de Mau- 
passant, Ugetsu's fairy tale quality is a decidedly Japanese one, twisting its way 
through war. murder, rape, prostitution, a beheading, adultery and an exorcism. 

Set in the 16th century, it tells the story of two neighbours in a small village who 
are undone by their shallow ambitions. Genjuro is a farmer but dreams of 
getting rich selling his pottery in town. To'bei is a fool who fantasizes about 
. '• being a powerful samurai and commanding soldiers. With a civil war rag- 
^ ing, their wives beg them not to leave ttie village, but the men ignore 

' ri ' 


them to seek their fortunes. 
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Genjuro and To'bei are soon separated, and while To'bei’s story is tragically fas- 
cinating in itself, Genjuro’s tale dominates the film. He abandons his wife and falls 
in love with Lady Wakasa, a noblewoman in the city, discovering too late that she 
is a yurei who wants him for eternity. With the help of a Buddhist monk, Genjuro es- 
capes and returns to his village to find his wife and son waiting for him. His wife 
cooks him dinner and he falls asleep. The next morning, Genjuro discovers that his 
wife was killed weeks ago by marauding soldiers, and mat the woman who pre- 
pared his dinner the night before was her ghost. Genjuros wife narrates the final 
moments of the film, watching over her family while they gp on with their lives, 
paying tribute to her death at the expense of Genjuro’s foolishness. 

While Ugetsi/s story and characters account for some of its longevity, it's the 
film’s imagery that is burned onto Japan’s retina. Lady Wakasa’s enigmatic ghostly 
appearance, in a shimmering white silk kimono, with her face painted white and 
two strange black marks over her eyes, makes her ethereal long before we discover 
her secret. The yurei's appearance was based on Buddhist funeral rites, in which 
a woman’s hair is let down and her body dressed in white robes to signify death, 
and it's easy to imagine Lady Wakasa having recently risen from a coffin. Machiko 
Kyo’s desperate, clinging performance perfectly embodies the sadness and anger 
of the ghost, sharply contrasting its delicate beauty. Other scenes are similarly stun- 
ning: a boat crossing a mist-shrouded river, the brothel where To'bei discovers that 
his wife has become a prostitute, Genjuro’s wife preparing dinner over a fire when 
he finally returns. The film’s sound design also contributes to Ugetsu's unforgettable 
atmosphere, from the vocal chanting on the score to Genjuro's wife’s gentle, haunt- 
ing narration at the end of the film. 

Uge^u is a slow film by modern standards, but if you can let yourself be-absorbed 
by its atmosphere and psychological tension you’ll be rewarded with other- 
worldly beauty and a creeping grotesqueness. You’ll also discover a keystone 
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AVAILABLE ON DVD & BIU^RAY 
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AFTER DARK HORRORFEST HL 


AVAILABLE ON DVD 
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